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Horicultural. 


How Does the Sap Flow? 
fhis is no doubt largely a question of 
theory and many questions may be asked 
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vinegar, 

So it seems to me that each plant and tree of gum, atrouble greater ou the peach and 
has a mission distinctly its own, and that cherry usually than on the plum, and one 
nature has a very large chemical laboratory , which may be apparently harmless when 
which none of our experts have been yet appearing only in smallamounts, but which 
able to unlock. so weakens the tree that it may prove fatal 

I have tasted the twig and leaf of the, if continued fora term of years, and some- 
sweet apple as well as of the sour apple, ; times in a very short term. 
and I could discover no difference. It is! Wedoubt then if it is good policy to allow 
certainly a mystery to me where one gets its | over 400 fowl to the acre of an orchard, un- 
sweet quality and the other its sour quality. | less it might be anorchard of old apple or 
It is certainly one of the unsolved mysteries. | pear trees which were very unthrifty from 

In my observation covering many years, | a lack of fertilizing material around them, 
the idea of the circulation of sap has always | and even then it would be well to reduce the 
been connected with the maple tree, from, number as soon asthe trees had started a 
the fact that I have, for more than half a/ new growth, and we would not increase it 
century, assisted in gathering the sap and! by adding the growing chickens in the sum- 
making it into sugar. I have a theory! merand fall. 

(which is no doubt better than another| 4 flock of fifty tosixty fowl in a yard 
man’s theory which he cannot prove) and it | which encloses two or three apple trees has 
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onditions than private experimenters, and | stage. The yields of green fodder per acre 
hence can be more effective in controlling | were Sanford nine, Ked Cob fourteen, Leam- 
a new disease or checking the spread of | ing sixteen and Virginia seventeen tons. 
destructive insects. 


trees and grasses and forage plants, require | Virginia corn 34 tons. 
long and careful experimentation to confirm The Sanford: corn, being most mature, 
the judgment of the introducers in regard to | kept best in the silo and came out with an 
their excellence. exceedingly small loss. The Red Cob corn 
The office of the department is to direct | 10st comparatively little, the other two im- 
lines of plant introduction and to check, as , ™ature corns much, as such wet material 
faras need be, that unbalanced optimism | 4!ways must, in the siloor out of it. As a 
which often follows hasty experimentation. | Tesult, therefore, the actual food which 
It is a common characteristic of the human | reached the cows’ mangers from an acre of 
race to want something for nothing. The, Sanford corn, which only grew nine tons of 
ideal forage plant would be one producing | 8reen fodder, was nearly as great as from 
ten tons of hay per acre, with ten inches of | 40 acre of the Virginian corn, which grew 
annual rainfall, without cultivation or the | Seventeen tons, and greater than from an 
use of fertilizers. Thousands of dollars, so | Te of Leaming corn, which grew sixteen 
| Mr. Smith states, are thrown away yearly by | tons. The Red Cob matured better than 
‘hitherto at the station farm, and its food 











is this: The tree, through its roots, takes 
the moisture from the soil, carries it to the 
top of the tree and uses it to feed the new | 
growth of twigs and leaves; and, at the | 
proper time, which is the time when the} 
bark becomes loose (or, as people ordinarily 
say “* when the bark will peel’’), the moist- | 
ure flows from the end of the twigs down 
the tree between the bark and the wood and 
feeds the new growth of wood for the year. 
; When and how Nature puts the sugar into 
this moisture has always been a great mys- 
tery to me. 
| Icannot understand how a dry substance 
can circulate through the wood of a tree. 





| yield exceeded that of the Sanford slightly. 
| This result is exceptional. 

The Sanford silage was the best and 
heartiest of the four, and the cows did bet- 
| teron it than on either of the other sil- 
ages. 
| These trials confirm others hitherto made 
'at the Vermont and other stations. They 
show that the extra growth of the big va- 
rieties over those like the Sanford is practi- 
cally all water. He who grows such must 
handle in the field, on the wagons and on 
the silage cutter from four to eight tons of 
extra water to the acre. He must furnish 


Many crops, such as l The yields of food matter to the acre were 
fruits, nuts, drug plants, forest and timber ; Sanford 24, Red Cob 3}, Leaming three and 
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WHOLE NO, 3095 
Among these trees there are twelve sugar 
maples, three elms, five poplars and one 
silver-leaf maple. One‘of the elms is nobly 
tall and has branches which spread over it 
for thirty feet. It is thriving and promises 
this spring to send forth! as full foliage as 
ever. ‘The most careful geometrical ar- 
rangement is everywhere gpreserved, and 
«ne of the great difficulties encountered in 
the transplanting of {this collection was the 
necessity to get each tree [set with its cen- 
tre corresponding exactly! to certain other 
points. Landscape gardeners say no such 
grove as Mr. Carnegie’s Shas ever before 
been transplanted. No expense has been 
spared to secure the finest specimens possi- 
, ble, and unpreced nted care has been taken 
| that the transplanting should take place 
without the loss of any native possession of 
these arboreal immigrants. 


—->>___ 





Bees and Honey. 

Those who winter bees in the cellar would 
do well to take’care that when they are put 
out in the spring, that each colony goes back 
to the stand it was on last season. A neglect 
to do this often causes confusion when they 
take their flight, and the older bees are liable 
‘to return to the old stand, and by entering 

the hive that is placed there instead of their 
‘own to cause a battle, which may cost the 
lives of many in each colony. 








One writer upon bee topics thinks every 
one should havea spare hive, and in the 


al auswered about it, part of which may | To all appearances as we cut into the wood 
be true, and part not true. It seems to be there is no circulating moisture in the tree 
one of nature's secrets. ' after the leaves have reached any considera- 
In one of the issues of your paper of last pe size. The query then is, How can the 
month, James M, Crafts advances a theory ‘leaves gather and deposit the sugar where 
that Lhave never heard advanced by any quring the subsequent spring the moisture 
one except myself, viz., that sap flows down | gan find the sugar to dissolve? 
the tree from the top between the wood and| it rather looks to me as though if the 
the bark, and furnishes food for the addi-| jeayes gather material from the atmosphere 
tional growth of the tree each year. ; | that such material is united with the sap, 
\s to why the sap of the maple tree is | which has already flowed to the extremities 
sweet and that of the cherry is bitter, 1! o¢ the tree tops, and which furnish food for 
think it is one of nature’s secrets yet un- tne new growth of the body, twig and leaf 


answered. Again, the reason why the sap 
of the maple tree always flows when frost is 
coming out of the ground, or the timber, and 
why the sap in another tree, such as, for in- 
stance, the yellow birch, does not flow unti 
the warmer days of May and June, are other 
of nature’s secrets yet unanswered. The 
same may be said in answer to the question 
why the sap which furnishes us the delicious 
sweet of the maple tree does not growa 
sweet twig. 

lI have read articles written by so-called 
experts which tellus there is no sugar or 
sweet in the maple sap except what is 


gathered from the atmosphere by the leaves | 


during the summer growth, and stored in 
the tree to be dissolved the subsequent 
spring by the moisture which the roots take 
up from the soil. 

[once had an argument with one of our 
Farmers’ Institute workers on this same 
point. He proved his theory satisfactorily 
to himself by referring me to the case of the 
sweet apple being grafted on to the sour 
apple tree, saying the sweet apple could not 
possibly get its sweetness from the sap of 
the sour tree, and that it must from necessity 
gather it from the atmosphere through the 
chemical or mechanical action of the leaves. 
This was something I had not thought of in 
connection with this point, and I declined to 
continue the argument, but it did set meto 
thinking to make some further investiga- 
tions. 

So the following spring I took particular 
notice of the stump of a maple tree which 
had been cut by sawing off near the ground 
(during the last days of the month of Feb- 
Iuary, Whenthe weather for sugar-making 
arrived I noticed that when there were days 


during which 1 was getting sap for sugar- 
aking the top of this particular stump 
would be wet and running over with the 
low ofsap. Again, after my sugar-making 
had ended I was passing this stump and 
took notice that it was wet from sap. I ap- 


)) hed it and put my hand upon it and 
lasted the sap, and not only found it to be 


Sweet, but also found part of the sap had 

ePVaporated in the sun until it was sticky 
olasses. 

Now. query, if it was simply moisture 

ta trom the soil, where had the moisture 


ly the sugar which had been stored by 


a ke the sweet that we found on the 
t eferred to above? 

y iot Claim to be an educated expert, 
b ply an observing farmer, and I have 
‘ray among the sugar maples. As to 

which was cut off and which was 
\ith wax and then furnished a nor- 
cunt of sap, as related in the corre- 
uce of your paper, I know nothing of 

lo know that a tree cut down and 

horizontal position will run but 
‘le sap from the cut end and will 
dried up entirely, while the stump 
° it-down tree will continue to over- 
sap or moisture so long as the 
8 lasts. 
makers know that some sugar 
furnish much more sap and of a 
eter quality than others. I know 
" ds that are so near together as to 
same atmosphere, yet which are 
| different kinds of soil and which 
- different results. 
lit of my old home were two 

one would give a pound of sugar 
twelve quarts of sap, and of No. 1 
5 he other required about thirty-six 
! ! sap to make a pound of sugar, 

result poor in quality even at that. 
‘hen, query No. 2. If the sugar 
iufactured by the leaves from the 
why the difference in the 


nse GCG sts 


ere 
re, 


. in this section, we call the “‘ hard ” 
ives the sap from which the maple 
ade, The soft maple gives a sap 
is uch less sweetness, yet which 
‘se sugar of inferior quality. The 
birch, for instance, gives a sweetish 
 .t will not make sugar, but will make, 
“ing fermented, a very fair quality of 


es of the previous season to dissolve | 


| of the tree. 
| I must be excused from believing that they 
|gather any substance and deposit in the 
| tree out of which we are to make our subse- 
quent season’s supply of new maple sugar. 
| As to whether the sap flows up or down I 
‘can only say if we make a hole in a pail 
| that is filled with water the water naturally 
rushes to that hole to escape. So if we make 
|ascar or hole ina tree which is filled with 
, sap, the sap flows to the cutting and escapes 
|from the tree. However, I donot believe 
the only flow of the sap is ever downward, 
and is neverin any other direction except 
with the grain of the wood up and down the 
tree. 

While I am writing about maple sugar, I 
remember a few years since of reading how 
much maple sugar and syrup was made and 

put up in Chicago, reaching a quantity 
| greater than was produced in some of the 
| Eastern sugar-making States. A couple of 
' years since I sent some pure maple sugar to 
a friend in Nebraska, and when he went to 
the railway station to take it away he re- 
marked to the agent that in that consign- 
ment was some genuine maple sugar, made 
from real maple sap. The agent asked him 
how he knew it was so, and when told the 
agent replied: ‘“‘ Well, I don’t see how in 
thunder it ever got through Chicago. 

MARTIN SHERWOOD. 
Upper Lisle, N. Y. 
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Trees and Poultry. 


While this paper has often said that cer- 
tain trees might well be grown ina poultry 
yard, or that the orchard might well be 
utilized as a poultry run, the advice so given 
' should be taken with certain limitations. 
There are extremes in almost everything. 
There is little doubt that many have suc- 
ceeded with the plum tree in the poultry 

yard who could not grow them outside of it, 
| or did not grow them very succesfully, first 
| because of the presence of the curculio, and 
' next because they had not furnished to the 
| trees all the fertilizer they needed to perfect 
theirheavy growth of fruit. Next to the 
plum the peach has been a favorite in poul- 
try yards for very nearly the same reasons. 

A large apple or pear orchard has shown 
good results when poultry have been givena 
run in it, so that they might keep down the 
| growth of grass and weeds, and destroy the 
insects that were found in the fallen fruit. 
All of this is true, but there is another mat- 
ter to be considered. As any chemist or 
any one familiar with the fertilizer tables 
which show the various percentages in farm 
yard manures well knows, the hen manure 
is very rich in nitrogen, which is well adapted 
to promote the growth of foliage and new 
wood, but not as well fitted for the produc- 
tion of a firm and well-keeping apple or pear. 
It is better fitted for the juicy plum or peach. 

This rank growth of new wood is not 
usually able to withstand the severities of a 
cold winter when it is stimulated by a liberal 
| amount of fertilizer during the summer and 
autumn months, which are the months when 
they are apt to receive the largest amount in 
the hen yard, because that is the season 
when the poultry keeper has his flock en- 
larged by the young chickens that are grow- 
ing for market, and to replace the old fowl 
which he is not yet ready to dispose of. 
Wood made so late in the season is liable to 
be attacked by blight or other disease, or to 
suffer by winter killing. 

There is then a limit to the amount of a 
fertilizer as strong as that which the hens 
deposit in the yard, which may be safely 
used around any tree. The larger the tree, 
and the poorer the soil in which it grows, 
the more fertilizing it will bear, as many 
suffer froma lack of sufficient fertility in 
the soil to even promote a healthy growth, 
but it is also easy to force a growth that 
will be too rank and will continue too late 
in the season, and cause the development of 
leaf buds, rather than fruit buds. 

To this late growth which is not able to 
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American farmers, planters, orchardists and 
stock-raisers in an attempt to reach the un- 
the trees being barren later on. Pear trees attainable,—to secure crops which will place 
are not as easily made barren, but they are their growers in a position of affluence with- 
more subject to blight and are shorter lived. | out effort, care or attention. 

The peach is subject to the same rules, but py Missouri Experiment Station has been 
the limitations of the plum are less well ' arnished through the Division of Plant and 
known, although the latter is the tree most | 5o4q Introduction of the Department of 
frequently advised for setting in the hen Agriculture a species of everlasting radish 
yard, but yet have been the least common ' trom Japan. Experiments at the station 
in them in New England. Where one poul- have proved it to be one of the sweetest and 
try keeper starts a yard and sets trees in it, | best radishes ever grown. Its particular 
there ae ee — gph nace! ~ merit is, that as a garden radish it does not 
wie om - emia ; . a it * a Psa ened | become strong and woody, but remains 
ready growing, and itis from them that unl- | Grisn and tender during the entire sum- 


resulted in a heavy crop the first year, and 
possibly the second season, but usually in 


favorable reports come. ‘mer. However, it has also attracted 

For the first year or two the reports are | attention because of its possibilities 
favorable, but later on many have won-/ag an autumnal forage crop. As the 
dered and some have asked why the trees {|eo9] weather of autumn approaches 


did not keep up their good record, or why | jt begins to develop a thick, leafy growth at 
they were attacked by some disease which | jts crown, just at the surface of the ground, 
seemed to destroy them. It has been at- | the plant utilizing the food stored in the 
tributed to overbearing, but the overbearing | jarge root for this purpose. Cattle and 
is due to an over stimulation from the hen | sheep eat the leaves and crown growth with 
yard, and some have escaped this by either | relish, and, as it makes this growth at a 
changing the yard to a new locality or by | time when other green feed is not abundant, 
dropping out of the poultry business after a jt may prove a valuable new forage plant as 
year or two. well as a good vegetable. 
pla Bic 
Notes from Washington, D. C. 


Mr. Jared G. Smith, formerly chief of the 
section of Seed and Plant Introduction, but 
now in charge of the Hawaiian Experiment 
Station, gives some valuable information in 
the forthcoming Year Book of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. He deals principally 
with Commercial Plant Introduction, and 
shows that seed and plant introduction was 
first undertaken by the department on asys- 
tematic scale in 1897. Previous to that time, 
he states, there had been many introductions, 
some of which were successful, adding much 
to the value of the agricultural products of 
this country. Among these were Turkey 
wheat from Russia, the Washington navel 
orange from Brazil, and sorghum and kaftir 
eorn from Africa and China. There are 
now about six hundred thousand acres 
planted to kaffir corn in the State of Kansas 
alone, and it has been predicted that within 
ten years at least two million acres will be 
grown annually in that State. It is probable 
that any one of these introductions has been 
worth more than the cost of the whole work 
of the Department of Agriculture since its 
inception. 

‘The work of systematic plant introduc- 
tion,” Mr. Smith continues, ‘‘ must necessar- 
ily be undertaken in its initial stages by the 
Government, in co-operation with the State 
experiment stations. If an attempt is made 
to distribute new and untried seeds and 
plants direct to the farmer, without thor- 
ough investigation of all phases of the growth 
of the plant,the work necessarily becomes so 
diffuse that it is impossible to control it or 


With the advent of spring, the farmer is 
again the mark for a pest which each year 
becomes more troublesome in its work. 
This pest, it seems, is beyond the power of 
the Department of Agriculture to destroy or 
aid the farmers in: guarding themselves 
against it. It is nothing more than the 
tramp evil. However, in Massachusetts, 
individual communities, it is stated, are 
organizing in perfecting some _ effective 
method of safeguard. It has _ been 
suggested that four small farms, which 
might be utilized as _ places of de- 
tention, could be bought in such _local- 
ities that they should be central depots 
for the commitment of tramps. <Any per- 
sons going from place to place without defi- 
nite destination, who should need or ask 
relief, could be sent to the nearest farm, with 
papers showing his position. Work is to be 
given at the farm, and places found. Such 
an arrangement, it is believed, would avoid 
the correctional air of some tramp institu- 
tions, and furnish an employment agency 
also. Of course the next phase in its work- 
ing powers would be to get the Weary 
Willies: to work. Guy E. MITcHELL. 
>-+ 


What Kind of Corn Shall | Plant? 


Last spring the Vermont Experiment Sta- 
tion planted four varieties of corn on three 
different parts of its farm. Sanford, Red 
Cob, Leaming and a large Virginia corn 
were chosen. They were separately har- 
vested, ensilaged and fed. The Sanford 
grew six feet tall, and matured; the Red 
Cob 84 feet and partly glazed its ears; the 








endure the winter has been ascribed the 





cracking of trunks and limbs upon some of 


silo room for it and then laboriously lift it spring should;transfer frames and bees into 
out of the silo and carry it to the cattle. it, then thoroughly clean and paint the one 
This extra water has no food value what- he has emptied, and transfer another into 
ever. It is better and cheaper all around to that, and so go through his colonies, cutting 
water the cattle in some other way. off all bad comb on the frames or all combs 
Moral: Don’t. | put crosswise, and _ scraping off all pro- 
~~? ; polis. We do not like the idea, for we 

A Transplanted Group of Trees. ithink the beginner in bee keeping should 
When Andrew Carnegie sailed for Europe not try todo too much tinkering with his 
last month he said he expected to return to | bees. To examine them in the spring when 
New York in the fall and to find waiting for | they first begin to fly out, to see that they 
him his magnificent new home on Fifth ave- have a good laying queen, and stores enough, 
nue in the block bounded by Ninetieth and and to feed themif they need it, is well 











Ninety-first streets. In the grounds sur- 
rounding the building there will be at that 
time, says the New York Times, a large 
grove of great trees growing just as confi- 
dently and prosperously as if they had fur- 
nished the shade for the place for many 
a year. These trees have been brought 
from Westchester County and from the 
borderland of Connecticut. They have 
been selected with the greatest care, 
aii with 4 view to harmonizing with a dis- 
tinctive artistic design. They have been 
taken up, root and branch, and hauled in 
huge trucks from their native spots to adorn 
Mr. Carnegie’s Fifth-avenue park. In mov- 
ing these trees care was taken not to injure 
the smallest of their twigs. There was no 
paring, no cutting anywhere. Mr. Carnegie 
is getting old, and he wanted these stately 
growths now in all their native glory. They 
were to’grow in Fifth avenue just as they 
had done in the woods and forests for 
twenty, thirty or forty years. 

Modern science and inventive genius have 
made it possible to transplant trees now 
without the loss of any of their vitality, 
any oi their beauty. This is done by means 
of a complicated trucking system. Attached 
to the axle joining two heavy iron wheels is 
a long wooden pole, at right angles to the 
axle, and forming a sort of cross with it. 
This axle is covered in the middle by a sort 
of felt saddle. This apparatus is moved up 
against the tree, the saddle against its side. 
Two large hooks, like fishhooks, are then 
placed under the two main roots of the tree. 
These hooks are suspended by a cable 
stretching over the top of the pole attached 
to the axle. This cable is now pulled over 
the top of the pole by a machine, and the 
hooks pull the tree up without injuring it, 
bringing the small fibrous roots and the 
earth that surrounds them. 


enough, but to bedoing so much fussing 
over them usually does more hurt than 
good. But if going to make a job of trans- 
ferring them why limit to one clean hive? 
We would have as many clean hives as we 
had colonies in the spring, and make one 
job of the transferring, with as little cutting 
and scraping of frames as possible, then 
take the old hives and clean them up for 
the new swarms, and it might be well to 
imark them so that each hive cuuld be used 
for the swarm from the colony that was 
transferred from it. Paint them after clean- 
ing, and have them dry, sweet and clean for 
the swarm, with full sheets of foundation in 
each frame. 


What is known as bee paralysis is not 
very common, but we sometimes see reports 
of it having appeared, and usually the state- 
ment is followed by the assertion that the 
cause and the cure for it are alike not 
known or understood. A writer to the 
Australasian Bee Keeper says he found it in 
a colony, and he mixed a teaspoonful of sul- 
phur with three teaspoonfuls of honey, 
which he made thin by heating, raised the 
cover and turned thison the top of the 
frames so that it would run down on the 
combs. Did not smoke them because he did 
not want to have them fill themselves with 
honey from thecomb. This was done on 
Thursday about 7 P.M. Examined them 
at 3 P. M. Saturday, and found about 
twenty-five dying with the disease. Gave 
them a second dose same as the first, and 
examined again ten days after, and again at 
time of writing, six weeks after giving the 
first dose, and found no signs of the disease. 
The remedy is so simple and inexpensive 
that any one might try it. 


The importance of having a good queen in 
a colony can scarcely be estimated. When 





The pole is then slowly turned so as to lie 
flat, and the tree lies against the soft felt sad- 
dle. Thetree can then either drag along the | 
ground or it may besuspended by elevating | 
the pole. This apparatus is now attached to a 
sort of wagon, the bottom of which protects | 
the roots of the tree, and the whole is drawn | 
by from four to eight horses. Some trees _ 
that have been moved to Mr. Carnegie’s 
place are as much as seventeen inches in 
diameter. One of them was estimated to 
weigh about sixteen tons. Twenty-nine 
were transplanted in all, and today every | 
one of them is sprouting and giving evidence | 
of perfect strength, and possessed of its 
original luxuriousness. 

When the landscape gardener took charge 
of the Carnegie lot, it was found that there 
was only one tree on the place. It was a 
huge silver-leaf poplar, Mr. Carnegie’s ex- 
plicit orders were, ‘“‘ Woodman, spare that 
tree.’ He determined that this splendid 
specimen of plant life should be saved at 
any cost. Itwasacurious specimen, heav- | 
ily incrusted with shapely bark, not al- | 
together symmetrical in its foliage scheme, 
not, in fact, the kind of a tree that would 


have been selected to become a part of the | 


general decoration plan of the place. But | 
arrangements were made to save it. While | 


the house was going up, it had to be cov- 
ered with a heavy sheeting of iron to pro-| 
tect it from the construction work proceed- 
ing all around it. Then there were fears | 
that it was dying, in$view of the fact that it, 
was growing ona mound above the other 
ground. A moat had to be constructed 
around it then. This protected the moist- 
ure, and the tree’s life and virility seemed 
to be restored. 

The tree was originally near the place 
that is to serve as the Nineteenth-street side- 
walk approaching the residence. It was to 
be moved over to the side of the east wing 
of the building. The greatest possible care 
was taken with it. Not a twig or a root, 
even a fibre or a leaf, was to be lost. It was 
treated with such consideration that the 
workmen who handled it named it ‘The 
Pet.”? This sobriquet was appreciated by 
Mr. Carnegie, and he said he would always 





Leaming and Virginia corns, 94 and 114 feet, 


secure adequate results. The experiment sta- 
respectively, the ears arriving at the milk 


tion workers are better acquainted with local 





call the tree by that name. 


the beekeeper finds that in the same apiary, 
and perhaps side by side, he has two colo- 
nies, one of which produces less than half as 
much as the average of the whole, and the 
other double the average, or four times as 
much as the first, he cannot help but think 
that one must have a very poor queen, who 
produced but little brood, and the other a 
prolific queen, with vigor enough to give an 
active working colony. Weare not sure but 
that some bees are like some men, “ born 
tired,’”’ by reason of a lack of strength and 
vitality in their parents. 

But whatever the cause, there are few bee- 
keepers who have not had as much or more 
difference as this in colonies in the same 
apiary, and we know of but one remedy. 
Destroy the queen of the poor colony and all 
queen cells found in it, and give a new 
queen or a queen cell with egg or larva in it 
from a better colony. Then destroy every 
drone comb in such hives, that the queen 
may not mate with them, for they probably 
have the same fault as their inheritance as 
the other bees, and the power to transmit it 
as well as the queen. No matter if you 
know that the colony was weakened by neg- 
lect to keep warm last winter or by being 
short of stores. If the queen does not ra- 
idly remedy the trouble by rearing a new 


' and large brood when the bees are well fed, 


follow the same plan. If the condition of 
such a colony is learned in the spring, the 
better way isto break it up, and give the 
bees to other colonies, where they may work 
out the short term of their existence. 

As was said at the beekeepers convention 
at Ontario last winter, to be good honey 
producers the colony must be industrious, 


' numerous of the right age at the right time, 


long lived and long tongued. This depends 
upon the queen to a very large extent, while 
we do not know to what extent it depends 
upon the queen that was the parent of the 
drone she met in her flight. When all are good 
queens there will be no drones but of good 
blood, and beekepers are beginning to con- 
sider this, so that we may expect by and by 
to see advertised young queens for sale f rom 
a colony that has established a record, with 
a statement also of the record of the whole 


apiary. 
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Agricultural. 


|184 cents, with firsts at 17} to 18 cents. 
Best lots of Eastern brought 18, cents, but 





Dairy Notes. 


Dr. Galen Wilson in the Practical Farmer 


fair to good and seconds were 16 to 17 cents. 
There is a fair demand for boxes and 
Northern 

















prints at 19 to 19} cents for 


makes a plea for what he calls the “ family creamery 


cow,” kept to furnish milk, butter and 
cream for the family of her owner. He says 
a first-class dairy cow would furnish more 
of these than one family would need, and 
her calf could not be sold for veal, because 
it will not accumulate flesh on its bones, and 
when the cow is superannuated she cannot 


be fattened and sold for beef. This is bring- 15 cents or ladles at 10 to 14 cents. 


and. 19 cents for Western, 
extra dairy 17 cents and fair to good 
12 to 16 cents. The dairy lots are the 
same in tubs for extra, first 16 to 164 cents, 
and lower grades 12 to 15 cents, with but 
light demand. Renovated choice has a fair 
demand at 16 cents, but lower grades are 
dull at 12 to 15 cents and imitations at Pn a 
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ing out the oli “ dual-purpose ” cow under 
a new name and under false pretences, not 
as to her merits, but as to the first-class 
dairy cow. We will agree that the latter 
would furnish more milk, cream and butter 
than one family would need,unless it were a 
large one, but having had charge of several 
Jersey cows, we will say that we never found 
any difficulty in disposing of the calves for 
veal when they were not worth more to raise 
as heifers to increase the herd, and have 
even fattened and sold them for first-class 
veal when fed upon skimmilk and cornmeal 
porridge. If they were not as heavy as 
those of some other breeds they brought 
as much a pound, and both the marketmen 
and consumers were ready to buy more than 
we were willing to sell. As to the old cows 
we have fattened more than one or two, 
fattened them while giving milk, and both 
the butchers and marketmen -sengagee the 
beef of prime quality and cutting up well. ‘ 
We did not fatten them as the fellow did por gay cine bo Big Fb rt Br 
the bull, who bought the animal and also to have been shipped from Montreal on Sat- 
bought a gallon of rum, took both home, | urday. 
gave the bulla peck of carrots, took a few | The Quincy Market Cold Storage os 
drinks, and then went out and decided that pany reports the stock of butter in storage 
the bull was fat enough to kill that after- |at 12,518 tubs, nearly 1900 tubs more than 
— ‘last week, which is an indication that the 
When we fattened an old cow she had a storage season has begun. A year ago the 
liberal ration of grain every day while in gtock was only 3410 tubs. The Eastern 
the pasture, and it was gradually increased (Company reports a stock of 2567 tubs,against 
to what we thought was a safe limit, often 566 tubs last year, and with these added, the 
to a peck of corn meal a day. The butter total stock in storage is 15,085 tubs, against 
we could make from her paid for the grain 3976 tubs same time last year. 
and pasturage, and paid well, and’when she | ated 
was dry or nearly so, she was fat enough to The Hay Trade. | 


sell to any butcher, and the fat was not tal- : 
low, or in lumps on the meat that must be | The conditions in the hay trade have not 
cut off because purchasers do not want to Changed much as yet, but tend toward lower 
eat it, but it was well marbled or worked Prices,as it is known _that much old hay 
among the lean, as they say the fat is inthe remains at interior points, and that pros- 
baby beef that is fed from birth to fifteen or pects are that the coming crop will bea good 
eighteen months old, and weighs as much as 0°, perhaps unusually heavy. The supply 
a three-year-old used to weigh. It may bea in Boston has decreased, but the demand is 
light and buyers not willing to take large 


slow process to fatten a superannuated cow, ‘ , 
whether of the dairy type or any other, but stocks. There were 138 cars received last 


if it is begun as soon as her calf is old enough 
to live on skimmilk, and while she is in 
pasture, it can be done, and if she is a good 
one she will pay for all she eats every day. 

But another point. The doctor says that 
a first-class cow wlll furnish more than one 
family would need of milk and milk prod- 
ucts. Suppose that she does, is she on a 
desert island, where no one will buy milk or 
butter? Even if she is,a boat might bring 
the butter ashore, and if well made, there 
could be enough sold in the ten years that 
should pass before she had outlived her use- 
fulness to buy the beef of about a half dozen 
** dual-purpose family cows.”’ If the family 


Boston is a little lower than other markets 
the dealers do not careto have it go higher 


price was 20 to 204 cents. 
ting from 19} to 21 cents, according to the 
grades they hold, but most of them demand 
more for late receipts than for the accumu- 
lations of last week. 

The receipts of butter at Boston for the 
week were 20,371 tubs and 19,220 boxes, a 
total weight of 949,922 pounds, against 924,- 
498 pounds the previous week and 1,005,310 
pounds the corresponding week last year. 
This shows an increase as compared with 
the week previous, but a decrease com- 
pared with last year. 

The exports of butter from Boston for the 
week were 36,996 pounds, against none cor- 
responding week last year. The exports 
from New York for the week were 1726 tubs, 











ears of straw. 
year 215 cars 
export, and 22 cars of straw. Prices 
$18.50 to $19 in 


$18.50 small bales. No. 1 $17.50 to $18. No. 


week last year. 
supply of the high grades. Clovers are dull. 
Exports were 9564 bales, against 3616 for 
week previous. Brooklyn and Jersey City 


if it can be prevented while they are secur- 
ing stock for cold storage. A year ago the 
Jobbers are get- 


week, of which 13 were for export and 15 Outside of hothouses during the first two 
Corresponding week last Weeks of April, not starting as early as in 
received, 8 of them for the Connecticut river valley in the counties 


here, carloads on track, timothy choice, a season when there is little for a non-resi- 
large bales, $18 to ‘ent to report of special interest to farmers 


2 $16 to $17. ‘No. 3, clover and clover mixed ©ne’s mouth, and the outcome of the late 
$15 to $16. Straw, long rye, $18 to $18.50, Strike was hopefully received by the entire 
tangled rye $12 to $13. Oat $9 to $9.50. In population, as all traders began to see that 
New York they received 6790 tons, against if the producers gave in, it would be a bad 
6150 tons previous week and 8589 tons same Men for general business in the country 
There has been an unusual towns. 


price of thirty-one cents per 84-quart can 
delivered in Boston, the Worcester County 
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IMPROVED DELAINE MERINOS. 





“LARGE USERS OF 
GREAM SEPARATOR: 











case. Cauliflowers $1.50 to $2a dozen, with 
cucumbers $1 to $1.25 for good to choice, 
and 60 to 75 cents for No. 2. Radishes $1 
to $1.50 a hundred bunches. Tomatoes, fair 
to prime, 10 to 20 cents a pound, and mush- 
rooms 25 to 40 cents. 
A moderate supply of apples and fair de- 
mand. Spitzenberg $3 to $1.50 a barrel, 
Spy and Ben Davis $3 to $4, Baldwin, prime 
to fancy, $3.75 to $4, fair to good $3 to $3.50, 
Russets $2.50 to $3.50. Cape Cod cranber- 
ries, good to choice, $7.50 to $9, common to 
fair $6 to $7, Jersey poor prime 75 cents to 
$1.75 a crate. A liberal supply of North 
Carolina strawberries at 14 to 20 cents a 
quart, Charleston in fair supply at 20to 25 
cents, Florida but few at 16 to 18 cents for 
prime, 12 to 15 cents for poor to fair. 


Worcester County Notes. 


A month’s traveling by horse power in 
northern and central Worcester County, 
during the softest of the “‘ mud time ”’ just 
passed, gave me an assurance that there is 
a lot of good, deep soil inthe county even 
on the hilltops of Princeton and Rutland. 

The altitude of this section being the high- 
est cultivated ground of the State prevents 
market gardeners from making much stir 


one-half feet each way and two stalks left 


is desired. 


Jarge horse planters. 


for his expenditure. 


riched with stable manure. 





crop to heavier or clayey soils. 


grown for soiling or for ensilage. 
helps to grow corn of superior quality. 


or Mammoth. 


west of Worcester County. Hence I find it 


r ev 3 
The milk question, though, was in every oF oven the entnnes ate anon 


However, I understand even at present | CO™- 


many ways. 
One hundred and fifty bushels 


Furrows should be marked out two and 


ahill, or three feet each way and three |. 
stalks left to a hill, if a heavy yield of ears 
Where corn is planted for the 
ears, seed can be dropped by hand, or with 
one of the small hand planters, much 
more satisfactorily, I think, than with the 
When wanted for soil 
the horse machine is, by all means, the thing 
touse. It even pays the man who does not 
own one to hire one for putting in this crop. 
The time saved will more than compensate 


Seed should be sown only when the ~ round 
has become thoroughly warmed, and only 
on ground which has been thoroughly en- 
Light loam or 
light gravelly land is ‘preferable for this 


A handful of fertilizer containing about of 
potash seven or eight per cent. should be 
dropped in each hill where ears are sought, 
and five hundred pounds of same could be 
used profitably in drills where corn was 
Potash 


For corn in hills five to seven quarts of 
seed will be required, while for soiling 14 
bushels is none too much per acre, and this 
should be preferably some tall-growing va- 
riety of sweet corn, say Evergreen, Egyptian 
Sweet corn stalks contain 
more saccharine matter, and cattle eat them | 
up much cleaner than they do the field sorts 


Weeders should be started within a week 
after seed is sown, and the crop should be 
so cultivated and cared for that it shall have 
the soil to itself; no weeds until the last 
handling, when clover, cow peas or soja 
beans can be planted without injury to the 
Indeed, the growing of these addi- 
tional crops is of advantage to the corn in 


per acre oy 





















were not too large and too fond of milk and 
butter she would come near buying the beef 
of one cow each year with her surplus. 

When with twelve cows, four of them less 
than three years old, wesupplied two large 
families with milk, one taking an eight- 
quart can a day, and then made one hun- 
dred pounds of butter each week in June, 
and nearly as much up to the end of Sep- 
tember, and sold our surplus butter at fifty 
cents a pound, we thought that one suc 
cow would be a very good family cow. 


At the National Creamery Buttermakers’ 
Convention at St. Paul, one of the speakers | 


which are scarce at Brooklyn. 


City, $18 at New Orleans and Richmond, 
$17.50 at Philadelphia, $17 at Baltimore, 
$16 at Buffalo and Nashville, $15.75 at Pitts- 
burg, $14.75 at Cincinnati, $14.50 at Minne- 
apolis, Duluth, St. Louis and Memphis and 
$11.50 at Kansas City. 

Sn ae 








have had only moderate receipts and rather 
light demand excepting for best grades 


The Hay Trade Journal gives highest 
prices at $19.50 at Brooklyn and Provi- 
dence, $19 at Boston, New York and Jersey 


producer gets at his railroad station but 
twenty-two cents, showing an exorbitant 
charge by the contractors for freight and ex- 
pense in Boston. What dothe pedlers pay 
the contractors for the milk ? 

I have found quite a proportion of the 
dairymen buying hay to produce their quota 
of milk, thus cutting off all present profit. 
There are some very large dairies in Worces- 
ter County, though as a rule not so large as = ae 
in northern New York State. At Oakdale, —_— Peay NARD LAWRENCE. 
West Boylston, Sawyer Houghton’s sons aa ae 

, keep over a hundred head of neat stock, and ij 
milk throughout the year from sixty-five to Maine Farm Notes. 


than this. 
Island, N. Y., has grown 240 bushels, 
actual measurement, on one acre of soil. 
Brother farmers! Corn is king! 


or local dealer. 




















should be only a fair average and not a big su 
crop. I have read of much larger crops t¢ 
Mr. William Crozier of Long 


Go in 
for a bigger crop of corn and for a smaller , 
bill for grain and feed from your merchant 



























































































said that when a patron’s milk tested below | 


the average he always advised feeding clover 
hay or corn fodder, and when this was done 
the test has shown more butter fat, and 
there has been an increase in the quantity 
brought. Thus he believes in feeding fat 
into the milk. | 
It is important to have the test of the 
milk accurate, and when it shows unusually 
high or low, samples should be taken for 
two or more days in succession to insure 
getting the normal condition. Accidents 
may cause the test of a single day to be an 
unfair test. The butter maker, when he 
can, should receive and weigh in the milk 
himself, that he may know just the condition 
in which it is received. A helper may 
be careless about this and fail to notice any 
taint or bad flavor, which might make it 
better that the milk should not be put in the 
vat or the separator with the other milk. 
He had received bad-flavored milk, and was 
not able to tell where it came from until he 
received the cans himself. In nearly every 
case he found there was a pool of stagnant 
water that the cows were allowed to drink 
from as they pleased. When this was filled ' 
or drained, or the cattle kept from it, the 
objectionable flavor disappeared. 


Hoard’s Dairyman gives a report of eight 
dairies in New York furnishing milk to 
creameries, of which just one-half get more 
than a dollar’s worth of butter fat for’ 
a dollar’s worth of food, one getting 84 | 
cents, two 88 cents each, one 98 cents, one 
$1.01, one $1.15, one $1.21 and one $1.41. 
One made a profit of $13 per cow and one a 
loss of $5.11, the average price of butter 
being 19 cents a pound in each case. 

Let us examine the two extreme cases. 
The man who made the most profit had | 
fourteen grade Jersey cows. Cost of keep- | 
ing $31.50 each, the rough fodder being ' 
mixed hay, straw and ensilage. The grain 
ration was five pounds a day of gluten feed 
and mixed wheat feed. He pastured them 
four months, and fed some grain when in 
pasture. The butter product was 222 pounds 
per cow, from an average of 4671 pounds of 
milk, or a pound of butter to about twenty- 
one pounds or ten quarts of milk. 

The man who lost most money per cow 
had thirty natives and grade Jerseys, cost 
of keeping being $32 per cow. Rough fod- 
der was mixed hay, straw and corn stover. 
Grain was six pounds a day of gluten feed 
and mixed wheat feed in equal parts. He 
also pastured four months. His butter prod-! 
uct was 144 pounds per cow from 2834 pounds | 
of milk, or a pound from less than twenty 
pounds, 

The difference seems to be in the in- 
creased amount of milk, in part due to the 
use of ensilage, and probably in part to 
remaining longer in milk, which is charac- 
teristic of the Jerseys, and was probably 
helped by the grain fed while in pasture. 
Ensilage also cheapened cost of keeping. 

7 >>> 
Butter Market. 

While quotations are a fraction lower 
than a week agoon best grades of butter, 
the market may be called steady this week, 
as the decline followed our iast report very 
closely. The receipts have increased but 
the quality of the offerings is better and 
buyers are taking more stock. Then a part: 
of the surplus has gone into storage, which 
relieves the market. Northern and Western 
assorted sizes, extra, sold at 184 to 19 cents, 
though not much touched the higher figure 
in round lots. Large tubs did not go above | 


| 














| to $2.50. 


New York Markets. ninety cows. 


$1.55 in sacks. Bermuda nominally $7 to $8 for the herd. They have not yet built a silo. 
abarrel for prime, $5to $5.50 for No. 2. 


other Jersey $2 to $2.50. Domestic onions small demand for milk and the products of 
scarce at $3 to $6 for white, and $3 to $4.50 market gardens for many miles around its 
for yellow or red, Bermuda $1.50 to $1.60 a limits. And here Iam reminded that the 
crate, Egyptian $2.50 to $2.60 a sack, city is peculiarly situated, there being no 
and New Orleans $3.25 to $3.75 a large river, mountain or ocean to hold its 
barrel. Russia turnips 75 to 80 cents expansion back from extending in all direc- 
abarrel. Beets 50 to 75 cents a crate for tions from its old centre, as itis now doing, 
Florida and 75 cents to $1 for Bermuda; oyer fine elevations and valleys. Such is 
bunches $3 to $5 a hundred for Florida and the general business outlook for its estab- 
$2 to $4 for New Orleans. Carrots 50 to 75 lished industries that the prospect is good 
cents a crate for Bermuda, $2 to $4 per 100 ontheir farm very largely the food needed 
bunches for New Orleans and $2 to $3 for for its always holding the second place for 
other Southern. Celery $1.25 to $2 a case gize in the State. 
for Florida and 25 cents to $1.adozen roots; Although Worcester city has extensive 
for State. Asparagus in large supply.; and varied manufactories, noticeably the 
Colossal $4.50 to $5 a dozen, extra $3 to great wire works of Washburn-Moen (om- 
$3.50, prime $2 to $2.50 and some Jersey at pany, now in the steel combination, yet it 
$3, with shorts $1.50 to $2 and culls $1 to has no great water power, and the wire- 
$1.25. | works, in recent years, have only used water 
Cabbages, barrel crates, Charleston large for producing steam power. The ‘“ White- 
$2.50 to $2.75, small $2 to $2.50, Florida $1.75 house’ night lunch vans and “ shredded 
Florida cauliflowers $2 to $3a wheat” products are peculiar to Worcester. 
basket. Baltimore kale 75 to 80 cents @| (ther towns in the county also have some 
barrel, with spinach $1. Lettuce mostly specialties in manufacturing, not common 
poor $1 to $3a barrel, 50 cents to $1.50 &@ over New England. Notably at Leominster 
basket. Romaine, Bermuda 50 to 75 cents a@ a great proportion of the horn combs of our 
crate, and Southern $1 to $1.50 a basket. ! country have been made, there now being 
Tomatoes in good supply, some fancy at more than a score of firms engaged in that 
$2.50 a crate, with poor to good at $1.25to industry, which in recent years has ex- 
$2.25. Florida egg plant $2to $3 a case.' tended to include the production of horn 
Okra $1 to $1.50a carrier, and Florida pep-| hairpins, ornaments and the like. Cellu- 
pers $1.25 to $2. North Carolina peas in de-_ joid is also being used to make an imitation 
mand at $2 to $2.50 for half-barrel crates, | shell comb. Leominster turns out wood- 
and $1.50 to $1.75 for bushel baskets. Some} work for an immense number of pianos of 
Charleston at 75 cents to $1.50 a basket, and | the different popular makes, and one style is 
others dull at 50 cents to $1. String beans/ finished complete at this place. 
jower. Florida wax at $2 to $2.50a crate,| Leicester is the old home for the manu- 
$2.50 to $3. a basket, green at $2to $2.75 a! facture of Sargent’s card clothing, still pro- 
basket and $1.50 to $2.25 a crate. duced there. At Gardner, one mammoth 
Hothouse products scarce and good would | chair concern exists, started first by the 
sell quickly. Eastern lettuce $2.50 to $3 a! Heywood family, who still lead in the busi- 
——==7 | ness, while Winchendon is known for its 


C $ f wood tubs and pails all over the land. 


Then, the other side of the county, close 
to the Connecticut line, is Southbridge and 

The cause exists in the blood, in 
what causes inflammation of the 


anadjoining village or two, where are lo- 
cated what I presume to be the largest spec- 
tacle and eyeglass shops of jthe country, pro- 
ducing those needed articles by the carload, 
mucous ‘membrane. 
It is therefore impossible to cure 
the disease by local applications. 
It is positively dangerous to neglect 


and varying in price from 50 cents to $100 
it, because it always affects the stom- 


per dozen. H. M. PoRTER. 
Northampton, Mass. 

ach and deranges the general health, 

and is likely to develop into consump- 


tion 

Many have been radically and permanently 
cured by Hood’s Sarsaparilla. It cleanses the 
blood and has a peculizr alterative and tonic 
effect. R. Long. California Junction, Iowa, 
writes: “I had catarrh three years, lost my 
appetite and could not sleep. My head pained 
me and I felt bad all over. I took Hood's 
Sarsaparilla and now have a good appetite, 
sleep well, and have no symptoms of catarrh.” 


Hood’s Sarsapariiia 


Promises to cure and keeps the prom- 
ise. It is better not to put off treat- 
ment — buy Hood's today. 











The Corn Crop. 

Corn is still king. Many new cereals and 
forage crops have been introduced and 
grown, and have gone the way of all things. 
Some very good grasses, grains and forage 
plants have been catalogued by the leading 
and the enterprising seedsmen of America, 
within a year or two, but nothing has been 
found to supplant corn, either as a grain 
producer or as a green feed. : 

Corn is undeniably king, though corn is 
not always grown to that perfection it might 
reach by the average farmer. An acre of 


150 bushels or more as to produce only 50. 
Greensward, plowed in the fall to a depth 
of five or six inches, and left to the action of 
the frost through the winter, makes ideal 
corn ground. When fall plowing cannot be 
done, it should be done as early as possible 





before planting. 





Their milk goes in by the railroad to 
Havana $5 to $6, and Florida easier at $4.50 Boston and to Worcester city, which latter 
to $6.50. Vineland sweets $2.50 to $3, and place, with its 118,000 inhabitants, has no 


er They are practical farmers | 
Old potatoes are in demand for good lots and dairymen of the old school, putting | jj 
at $1.37 to $1.62 for 180 pounds, and $1.40 to their own hands to the work and producing 








corn might just as well be made to produce | 


' 
| 
4 


in the spring, and harrowed several times : 


Snow has left us suddenly. 


has been the general record of the weather. 


Here it is the 25th of April, and we have not | Passed beyond death with those here 
soen the sun since the 19th, and the clouds | initiated itself as best it could, by audible 
have not been thin enough so that we could | T@P8, by various physical phenomena. The 


see where the sun ought to be. It rained 
steadily for four days, commencing the 18th. 

Grass never wintered better than during 
the past season, not a bit winter-killed 
anywhere. Hay has held out well and stock 
has wintered unusually well. 

Farmers are already plowing. I planted 
early potatoes and peas April 13, hoping to 
have peas for the Fourth of July or before. 
There has been an unusually large amount 
of sickness in this vicinity during the win- 
ter, lungitroubles and grip mainly. 

Mount Vernon, Me. D. H. THING. 


a> 
o> 


The World Beautiful. 
Lilian Whiting, in the Boston Budget. 
Whenever any scientific revolution has driven 
out old modes of thought, the new views that take 





their place must justify themselves by the perma | 


nent or increasing satisfaction which they are 
capable of affording to those spiritual demands 
which cannot be put off or ignored.—Lotze. 

When once this question of the after life has 
been opened, it will be discovered that we and 
our predecessors have been so walking up and 
down and running hither and thither among dim 
notices and indications of the future destiny of 
men as to have failed to see what lies upon the 
pages of the Bible, open and free to our use. 
Those who read the Scriptures unshackled by 
systems must feel an impatience in waiting,—not 
for the arrival of anew revelation from heaven, 
but of an unfettered interpretation of that which 
has so long been in our hands.—Isaac Taylor. 


The platform of . the Lowell Institute is 


justly famous throughout the world as the 


forum of able and valuable discussion, and 
the accomplished scholar, Prof. William 
Knight of St. Andrews, whose series of 
lectures on Poetry and on Immortality have 
just closed, adds one more to the illustrious 
men whose views and thought have enriched 
their audiences. The opening lectures, which 
dealt with the philosophic undertone of 
modern poetry, were exceptionally valuable 
in their discriminative interpretation of 
Wordsworth, Tennyson, Browning, Clough 
and Matthew Arnold, and their creative 
criticism. The closing lectures on the “ Inti- 
mations of Immortality ’”’ were, indeed, well 
named, for it was a series of Intimations 
rather than Convictions that Professor 
Knight offered to his hearers. Nor can it be 
any matter of wonder that the “‘ Intimations ”” 
were rather faint ones, when it is remem- 
bered that the lecturer totally ignored the 
argument of simple faith in the teachings of 
Jesus,—which alone is enough in its over- 
whelming spiritual assurance, and when he 
treated with undisguised contempt—and 
with a lack of courtesy inconceivable in an 
accomplished gentleman and a noted scholar 
—the argument of evidence which the keen 
research of Psychic Science has added to 
the faith of the Christian believer. Faith is 
not less when it is supported and enriched by 

injected with 


‘After Abortion inicecea™ win 


Breeding Powder. Used in connection 
with Hood Farm Abortion Cure it is the 
best means of preventing abortion. 
Two sizes of each, $1 and $2.50. To any 
railroad express point in U. S., 25 cents ad- 
ditional. C. I. Hood & Co., Lowell, Mass. 
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There is very 
ttle frost in the ground. Cloudy and rainy 


{ lectual energy was increased and intensified 


- said to Mr. Myers that he regarded the 


MEW ENG.AND AGENTS: 


RUTLAND, VT. 


MOSELEY & STODDARD MFG, Co. 


using and buying De Laval machines exclusiy.. 
Nearly all have tried various ‘‘cheaper”’ separ: 
and cast aside thousands of dollars worth of them. 1: 
same thing is true in Europe and throughout the wor! 
The dairy or farm user may well profit by experic; 
of such large users. The difference between a super 
and an inferior separator are just as material on the fa:: 
asin the creamery. But the small user may be how 
winked or fail to appreciate the difference while the }) 
users can’t long overlook it. 
Send for a 20th CENTURY catalogue and see {,- 
yourself what the big users of separators are doing. 


to I i 


THE De LAVAL SEPARATOR Co. 


| ae large user of separators in the country is ;, 


GENERAL OFFICES; 
74 CORTLANOT STREET, 
NEW YORK. 

















it believes. 


bish.”’ 

**A Daniel come to judgment, yea, 
Daniel! ”’ 

Let us examine these two expressions. 


disturb no one. 


| page of the coining of false money would 
| have to do with Finance. 
The communication of those who have 


communication of the present day falls al- 
most entirely into two phases,—that of writ- 
| ing or speaking through the organism of a 
, psychie: or of telepathic intercourse, direct 
| and unmistakable, between spirit and spirit, 
| though one be still tenanting his physical 
| body. lt is the latter which will come to be 
universal, as man’s spiritual nature de- 
'velops sufficiently for him to receive and 
| recognize the spiritual language; and the 
phenomena, in all ways, will gradually 
grow less and disappear. It had its work 
to do in arresting attention, and this work 
being accomplished, it will pass. But the 
| ssataeenemsetatation of the physical and the 
‘ ethereal worlds is a fact; a fact as scientifi- 
cally established as that of the energy in the 
ether, or the law of attraction that obtains 
in the universe. 

Professor Knight took the curiously illogi 
calground of (a) stating his belief that intel 


by its release from the physical body, and 
(b) his belief in telepathic intercourse be- 
tween those persons still living in this 
world totally unhindered by any conceiv- 
able distance. Now if mind to mind flashes 
its message independently of the physical 
organism—as is true and as_ Professor 
Knight admits; and if a mind released by 
death from the body is thereby increased in 
intellectual energy—as Professor Knight 
declares that it is—and if, as he also declares, 
this communication is irrespective of space, 
what is the reason that the friend in the 
Unseen. cannot send this current of 
thought telepathically, as well as the 
friend on earth? Professor Knight would 
concede the possibility of a telepathic 
message from Browring or Tennyson 
to him were these friends of his in Europe 
as of old; why should it not be 
equally and even more possible for the in- 
creased mental intensity of Browning and 
Tennyson, in the higher life, to send to him 
these messages by means of telepathy? 
The question, indeed, resolves itself only as 
to the capacity of the person in this life to 
recognize these messages. It is wholly a 
matter of the development of the spiritual 
faculties. When such persons as Prof. 
William James, Dr. Oliver Lodge, Sir Wil- 
liam Crookes, Frederick W. H. Myers, Dr. 
Richard Hodgson, Mrs. Mary A. Livermore, 
and eminent scientists in Germany, France, 
and elsewhere have become scientifically 
convinced of the reality of communication 
between those in the Seen and in the Un- 
seen,—not to speak of thousands of in- 
elt gent people,—it would be as impressive 
for a lecturer to sweepingly assert that 
there was no such thing as the Roentgen ray: 
or as wireless telegraphy. Tennyson, be- 
fore his death, became convinced of this 
reality. Canon Wilberforce of Westminster 
Abbey is convinced of it, and Mr. Gladstone 


work of Psychic Research as the most im- 
portant work before the world at the pres- 
ent time. 

The dogmatic assertion that “there is no 
such thing’? as communication between 
those here and those who have passed the 
change we call death is not a matter to in 


! 
knowledge. Belief inthe divine word is not itself, and it is a truth that is ent; 
less reverent when it may point to absolute where into the churches, into the i: 
and demonstrable evidence of that in which belief. 


a 


Rev. Dr. Minot J. Savage asserts that he 
sees nothing puerile or objectionable in a 
rap. It is the manner in which a presence 
at the door is usually announced by those in 
this life, and as the first indications of the 
presence of those in the Unseen were neces- 
sarily of an order to appeal to the physical 
senses, they took the form of raps and other 
audible, visible or tangible phenomena. As 
a matter of fact, in latter years there is little 
'of these physical phenomena an ywhere in 
idence, because the appeal may be now 


When Professor Knight js ;.. 
to examine and to disprove the mas. 


e 

Professor Knight’s first allusion to the dence, and to explain its existence 
realm of psychic research, which is increas- other tenable h ypothesis, no body of 
ingly engaging the thoughtful attention of ers will welcome his illumination 
representative men and women, was to de- ™ore cordial and larger interest t! 
scribe it as a matter of ‘‘ a few people sitting 
around a table hearing raps, and imagining 
they talked with Shakspere or Socrates, 
who must have fallen off greatly since they 
left this world,’’ and a subsequent allusion 
in the form of dogmatic assertion that 
“there is no such thing as communication 
from the dead, or ghosts, or any such rub- 


Society for Psychical Research. 
The Brunswick, Boston. 

Sa aia 

—Pork provisions are unchange 





medium $17.50, long cut $19, lean ends S204 
pork $15, fresh ribs 104 cents, eorned a) 
shoulders 9 cents. smoked shoulders 


cents, Frankfurt sausages 9 cents, boil: 
164 to17 cents, boiled shoulders 12 

13} to 14} cents, bolognas 8 cents, presse 
114 cents, raw leaf lard 9} cents. render 
lard 9} cents, in pails 10} to 10} cents 
tongues $23.50, loose salt pork 10 cents. 
11cents, sausage meat 8 cents, city dresse 
8§ cents, country 8} cents. 





Highest Prize Honors. 


before the public. 
have been prizes and medals from fairs a: 
hibitions of marked importance. 








national Exposition during such perio 


ecessfully addressed to the reason, to in- 
llectual recognition of mental facts, and to 
> the more trained and advanced intuitive 
by perception of spiritual realities. Not but 
| hat the subject is encrusted—as a ship with 
| barnacles—with crude and irrelevant and 
fraudulent matter,—of the kind which cer- 
tain metropolitan journals are serving up 
in their Sunday issues, but all that need 
It has no more to do 
with the scientific and the reverent search 
for the true relation between those in the 
Seen and in the Unseen, than an illustrated 
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points. 


from life. 
“A For 
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Price, po 





the least disturb any one. The evidential 
data that attests it is already a literature of 


sent direct 


Only book of its kind. n 
chapters on The Origin, How to T! 
Pleasure and Breeding, Proper Food, | 
Mating, Exhibition and Transportatic! 

yashing and Grooming, Diseases, The ‘ 
Different Colors, besides interesting > 
play and sleep; in fa: 
about them. Over thirty-five half-ton 
Tom,” “ A Cat_Let 


they eat, drink 


interesting tales. 


cats will be glad to read.’’—George |. 
mb Anima . 
“ It is a useful volume, both for the | 

ra and other cats. ' 
illustrated.”— Our Fellow Creatu r 8 
olume of highest authority, exe 
facts, beautifully illustr: 
can Cultivator, Boston, Mass. 
stpaid, $1.35. For sale by 


AMES BROTHERS, Pu! 
290 Washington Street, Bos 


taining, full of 


and Manage Them. 


“ My Cat | 
tten Prisoner.” ‘Her Wa: 


a work that is 1! 


Country Gentleman. 


dairy \ 


Thes« 


vide 


JAMES BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, 8 


THE ANGORA {\T 


A Superb Edition, Beautifully ! 
Telling How to Select, Breed. 


Contains m 


* Attentive to Cats,” “The Homeless ‘ 
Story,” * The Subway Cat,” “ A Hospit' 
The volume, aside ! 
excellent treatise on the cat, forms a 
book. Edited by Robert Kent James. 

* No author could be more justified |' 
his selected topic, as one having au!! 
Mr. James in appearing as an eX!" 
A for thousands of beautiful - 
these lovely creatures owe not only (): 
but their excellence, to the skill, care 2) 
of this well-known breeder. The | 
much useful information as to the ci 
care, it being, in fact ; 
any owner of one of the valuable an: 
mals.”— New York Vogue. 

“It comes from a practical breede: 
breeders of Angoras will find this 
reading.” — 
“ Those who are lovers of cats will tit 
interesting and instructive in this 
Education, Minneapolis. 

* It seems to us a book which those 


ly 


T. Ang 


Roston. 
It is tasteful 
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awarded the Grand Prize, or very highest « 
over many exhibits of separators from many 
ferent couutries; while an exhibit of [+ La\ 
made butter from Minnesota received the gu 
prize for butter, in contest with the finest ; 
ucts of the world. 
The De Laval machines likewise received t 
grand prizes at each of the two preceding World's 
Expositions,—at Brussels in 1897 and Antwerp in 
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with a steady demand: Heavy backs <1.) 


, 


lard 92 cents, in pails 10! to 102 cents, fans itp, 
12 cents, skinned hams 12 cents, sausin. 4 


The DeLaval Cream Separators have received 
nearly two thousand prizes, medals, awards ani 
diplomas, during the twenty years they have been 
Five hundred of these awards 


The collection 
is representative of every World's Fair aid Inter- 


State and almost every county of the United 
States, and every civilized county and province 
in the world. 

At the Paris Exposition, 1900, the De Laval ma- 
chines sustained their previous Fair and Ex 
tion record and further demonstrated thei: 
whelming international — superiority. 


Atthe World’s Fair, Chicago, in 1893, the De 
Laval Cream Separators were solely selected | 
the official committee of experts and experine 
station representatives for use in the pract 
working dairy of the great fair, where their wo 
received the highest possible commendation. In 
the exhibition department they received ©.) 
tional honors in being awarded the only meds 
and diploma regularly given to centrifuga! cream- 
ing apparatus. 

At the Trans-Mississippi Exposition, (mata. i! 
1898, while there was no competitive separate! 
contest, the ‘“‘ Alpha” 
ceived the only gold medal awarded exclusi\ely 
on cream separators. 

The most important practical operat! 
test between separators in recent years \ 5 
ducted by the Royal Agricultural Society of Ens 
land at its 1899 Annual Show at Maidstone. kent, 
nJune. The De Laval machines easily 0" 
prizes in both hand and power classes. 

Write the De Laval Separator Company. Se 
York, for their book entitled 
Profit,” which will be sent free if you ! 
this paper. 

—tThe old First Church of Boston was sitited 
on the ground now covered by Brazier's I 
in State street until its removal to anol 
tion. Here preached John Wilson and |! 
ton, and here came Winthrop and 1: 
with their zealous Puritan followers. 


Anether Customer Pleased. 
Last fall Mrs. E. L. J. Phister of Chica 
is getting together at Newburyport, 
choice herd of Jerseys, bought at Ho 
Lowell, Mass., a fine buli that is br: 
richest lines and combines 
This spring Mrs. Phister agai 
Hood Farm and bought two young 
should nick well with her bull. 
a good foundation for a herd. E 
Phister is satisfied only with the best. 


—There are no millionaires in Ice! 
people there are all poor, but there & 
pendents and no paupers in the land 
elf-supporting. There is little or ' 
hat land. 


De Laval machines re- 
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Poultry. 


Practical Poultry Points. 
,in duck more resembles the goose, ! 
exception of the ‘long neck, than 
r of the duck family. It swims 
re gracefully than it walks, but 
. long time without entering the 
oth are so fond of vegetable food, | 
» so well when they can obtain it 
ndanee, that with good pasturage | 
, to do as well for a time if they do 
iecess to water. The young duck- 
zoslings do not need to go into. 
all, and will grow more rapidly 
: become fit for the table if kept 
m it. The ducks should be well 
t eight to ten weeks old, and the ! 
‘se at about five months old. If 
he freedom of a pond to swim in, 
only grow more slowly, but the 
ns ievelop and harden, and they are 
me 4 to be tough for table use, instead 
as they are when fattened in con- 
‘oa yard where grass and grain are 
d for aquatic weeds, and a proper 
0 in of meat serap for the insects that 
* ‘1 fields and ponds when at liberty. 
rr ‘ure will have its, course. When 
he not to be fattened young, but are 
it for breeding purposes, it will be 
at they are more healthy and vigor- , 
that they produce more fertile eggs 
++), ire given more liberty, and if they 
as opportunity for occasional baths. 
tant do some breeders consider this 
that where they have no natural 
brooks that they may resort to, 
the vide troughs or tubs as_ places 
eeding birds to go into. We have 
.-en a new idea advanced by one who 
/ to bea success ‘ul breeder of ducks. 
Ie a narrow trough filled with water 
ough for them to swim in, through 
\ they must go to get into the outer 
wo or to the feeding place from 
he sheds in which they aze  contined 
hts. thus giving them a bath once or 
a day, and he claims that not only the 
« stock, but the young ducks, are 
red by it during the last two or three 
‘efore they are marketed. The idea 
tous, and as we have no ducks we 
test it, but lay it before our readers 
ey may do so if they wish to. It may 
orthy of atrial, but we are not always 
favorof returning to the methods of nature 
with domesticated birds or animals, be- 
the great object of domestication is to 
ish conditions under which they will 
» more profitable to their owners than 
would be the same number of wild birds or 
wasts. To attain this end we are willing to 
sacrifice something in the natural hardiness, 
neth and vigor, all of which we usually 
i ie in the term ‘constitution.’? The 
ungle hen and the wild turkey, that pro- 
clutch of eggs, hatch them out and 
rear their young if predatory animals or 
birds do not prevent, are searcely as profit- 
ableas their cousins that are reared and 
bred in the barnyard, even though they have 
uo feed or care, and the only expense is the 
hunting, and the eow that as a wild animal 
gives only milk enough to rear her young, 
furnishes no cream, butter or cheese for our 
tables. Butit may not be wise to ignore 
nature’s methods entirely, even though we 
think we can make an improvement upon 
them by amore regular system of feeding, 
aid by providing better shelter against bad 
weather. 
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Every one who intends to grow ducks 


should remember that grit is an absolute 
necessity forthem from the very first of 
their feeding, and the most experienced 
breeders are inthe habit of mixing a fine 
sand in their mash every time they feed 


them, the exact amount varying as to the 
condition of the sand. It should be as free 
from any mixture of loam as possible, but 
fine, sharp, and by all means clean. Not 
long since we saw an account of an experi- 
enced breeder losing a large number of 
thrifty young ducks, and, in searching for 
the cause, he found that the sand he was 
using Was from a spot which received drain- 
age, he said not whether from one of his 
yards or elsewhere, but while apparently 
white and clean, it was really so foul as to 
prove poisonous. As soon as he obtained 
sand from another source the mortality 
As they grow older, grit, in the 
form of broken stone,gravel or oyster shells, 


ceased, 


should be placed where they can visit it as, 


they please, 

Not long since we heard a woman com- 
plaining that while her eggs had hatched 
well this spring she had lost many chickens. 
They seemed to droop and die at from one 
to three weeks old, and she {blamed the wet 
weather for it. She did not ask our advice, 


and we did not feel sufficiently well ac- 
quainted to volunteer it, but knowing that 
her hen yards had been long heavily stocked, 
and that the land was neither sandy nor 
gravelly, we thought the cause was a lack 
of grit.as we knew by reputation and by 
the look of her fowl, which we see often in 


passin by, that the trouble was not from 
lice, or any other lack of cleanliness or 
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Poultry and Game. 

The poultry market remains steady with 
ite supply and light demand. Fresh 
kille’ Northern and Eastern chickens are 
lv to |. cents for choice and 12 to 15 cents 
for } to good. 
Cents, ind common to good 10 to 11 cents. 
Piss. $1.25 a dozen for choice and 75cents 
r common to good. Squabs $2.50 to 
* ‘estern iced stock in light supply. 
Che owl sell at 10 cents, but most at 95 
cent~ Old roosters 7 to 74 cents and turkeys 
at s 'cents. Frozen stock steady. Fowl 
“t cents for choice, 8; to 9 cents for 
Con . chickens, choice 11 to 12 cents, 
CON ‘to 10 cents, broilers 16 to 17 cents 
for ‘eand 14 to 15 cents for common. 
TT -, choice small, 12 cents, mixed 
we 10 to 11 cents and large 94 to 10 
cent live poultry in good supply at 10 
cent fowl and 6 cents forroosters. Not 
eho doing in game to warrant quota- 
tio \ little in cold storage. 


Worticultural. 





Orchard and Garden. 
ecent Farmers Institute, Mr. J. H. 


Ma Glastonbury, Ct., who has a good 
thie on as a peach grower in that State 
an ‘-orgia, addressed the audience upon 


ap ‘lture. He claimed that the apples 
* :ngland are the best in the market, 


an wand the highest prices, when per- 
‘tt properly selected, but they suffer 
iio rom fungus growth, because New 


(has been growing them for more 
‘ud the fungus has been so neglected 
iaS Obtained a strong foothold. 

1! taken two old abandoned farms in 
‘icut and converted them into apple 
's, and now feels sure that they are 
‘o prove the best-paying property he 
New England apples have not the 
Standing they should have in England, be- 


0! the careless or dishonest packing, 
Lic 


Fowl, extra choice 13 to 14 ; 


the middle, so that they must be dumped 
and shown before they are sold. 

need to pay more attention to 
cultivating their orchards, and be more care- 
ful in packing their fruit, and every one 
should put a tunnel in a side hill to make a 
cavein which he could keep fruit and other 
produce. As good fruit depends largely, if 
not entirely, upon good foliage, the care of 
the tree should include pruning, scraping 
—_ spraying, as well as cultivation of the 
and, 

The farmers who are contented to take 
such fruit as God gives and the insect and 
fungus leaves are those who are found:-to be 
cutting down their orchards, and leaving 
the business for the benefit of those who try 
to manage them on a scientific plan. 

Mr. Hale also advocated electric car lines 
to carry farm produce to market, and p:e- 
dicted that within a few years such lines 
would be almost universal, which we doubt, 
but we hope heis nearer right than we are. 
We certainly would like to see this come to 
pass, and think such cars from suburban 
garden sections to city markets might be 
run by night when there are but few pas- | 
sengers with but little cost to the roads now | 
in operation, reaching the cities before the 
early morning trade, with benefit to the pro- | 
ducer and consumer, and to the owners of : 
the electric roads. 


An Ohio horticulturist says that the 
Keiffer pear has wonderful keeping quali- 
ties, as samples brought into Akron last 
October have neither sold nor _ rotted. 
qrocers who bought it were thought liable 
to be dismissed from their churches because 
of their profane language, but when the 
committee that called on them had tried the 
pears they decided that there was justifiable 
cause for the strong expression used. He 
also said that the Ben Davis apple was 
proving good when kept until February or 
March, but those who bought them to use 
last October have been cursing the day when 
the Ben Davis was discovered. The trade 
in grapes last season was hurt some by the 
abundance of peaches, but more by growers 
who put up packages of light weight, and 
with small parts of clusters in them. 








The setting of the bush fruits, as currants, 
gooseberries, blackberries and raspberries, 
if done in the spring, should be done as 
early as the ground can be made ready. We 
will say that we prefer to do it in the fall, | 
but there are those of perhaps more experi- | 
ence who favor early spring setting. But 
the ground must be made very mellow and | 
rich, that the plants may have one season to | 
grow and root, and then be well matured | 
the next fall. We should prefer this if they 
were set in the spring. 
:ows and three feet apart inthe row is 
called the proper distance, but we would 
give more room to blackberries, making them 
not less than six by four feet apart, and 
we think we would give the raspberries the 
same space, though they might do well set 
closer if canes were kept down to three or 
four inahill. And where land was plenty, 


| 


so that we were not restricted as to space, | 


we would give the currants and gooseberries 
as much space, and then let them make 
larger bushes. 


A correspondent of the Kansas Farmer | 


Four feet apart for | 





CHERRIES. 





tions that certain birds are’ found to be eat- 
ing the buds from trees and bushes, we 
republish the following from the Agricult- 
ural World of London, England. We think 
that in many, if not in most of such cases 
the cause of it is that the bud worm is at 
work and the birds are looking for him. If 
the bird kills the bud, the worm would have 
done so if the bird had not, and would have 
lived to propagate another crop for next 
year, which he cannot do if the bird finds 
him. ” 

Where birds are troublesome, dress the 
| bushes with a mixture of water, soot and 
‘lime, made upto the consistency of thin 

paint. Put this on with a whitewashing 
(brush. A little buttermilk or sour milk 
added to the mixture will make it adhere to 
| the bushes fora good part of the year, and 
' will not only render the buds distasteful to 
our ‘‘ feathered friends,’’ but will also clean 
the bushes of any moss that may be grow- 
| ing on them. a eae 
| Many experiments have proven that where 
| @ cover crop of rye or clover is kept on the 
| field during the winter and sinieal under in 
' the spring, potatoes can be grown free from 
scab or rot, while on similar soil which had 
lain bare during the winter they were liable 


ito be badly diseased. A heavy coat of 


says that twenty-four years ago he planted | stable manure also increased the amount of 
an acre each of strawberries, raspberries | diseased tubers, where they were sound and 


and blackberries. At that time it was diffi- 
cult to sell the blackberries, and he had to 
give away many boxes to induce people to 
buy the next day. Now he finds them the 
most profitable berry to grow,as they can be 
grown with less labor than either of the 
others, have the longest season of ripening, 
from the first of Early Harvest to the last of 
the Kittatiny, about sixty days. The latter 
is the largest and the latest he has had. 


Secretary of Agriculture Wilson says tha 
experiments are being made in the manu- 
facture of fruit pulps ina brick form. The 
pulps being mixed a large percentage of 
sugar, they are about the consistency of a 
gum drop, and retain the flavor of the fruit 
admirably, and are fit for use at least from 
18 months to two years after they are made. 
They have been made in France, but if the 
industry gets a start here, we can far outdo 
them by the abundance and the great variety 
of our fruits that would be available. Put 
up in this way, wrapped in oiled paper and 
, boxed, will make them much less ex- 
‘pensive than those in tin cans or 
‘glass jars. The great market’ for 
\them is likely to be in England, where 
|jam or marmalade forms a part of every 
/meal, and where they bought it by carloads 
!'to send tothe army in South Africa. It is 
reported that four hundred thousand tons 
are made every year in England, using 225- 
000 tons of sugar. There would bea saving 
not only in cost of packing them for export, 
but in cost of freight rates, as weight of 
packages would be reduced. If this suc- 
ceeds, and we see no reason why it should 
not, there need be but little fear of the fruit 
demand not being enough for what is 
grown. ss. sh 
| As trouble has been reported in some sec- 


 G00d Boys 


Are the bad boys very often. The boy 
| that’s good for anything is quer 

pugnacious. He’s a healthy animal, 
and the healthy animal will always fight 
for his rights. 

When a boy shuns the rough sports of 
his companions he is 
apt to be a weakling, | 
and te be conscious 
of the fact. 

A great man 
mothers have testi- | 
fied to the wonderful 
curing and strength- 
ening power of Dr. 
Pierce’s Golden Med- 
ical Discovery. All 
strength comes from 
food after hy has — 

rfectly digeste 
om colnilesel. By 
curing diseases of the 
stomach and other 
organs of digestion 
and nutrition, “ Gold- 
en Medical Discov- 
ery” enables the per- |@ 
fect nourishment of 
the body, which is 




















thus built up in the 
only way a y can | 
be built up—by food, 


There is no alcohol in “Discovery,” 
and it entirely free from opium, cocaine, 
and all other narcotics. 

€Dr. Pierce’s medicine bas done wonders for 
my two sons,” writes Mrs. M. Hartrick, of Dem- 
ster, Oswego Co., N. Y. “Both had scrofula. 
My eldest son was taken two or three years ago 
with hemorrhage from the lungs, It troubled 
him for over a year. He took Dr. Pierce’s Golden 
Medical Discovery and has not had one in over 
a year. My younger son had scrofulous sores on 

neck; had two lanced, but has not had any 
since he commenced to take your medicine.” 


Dr. Pierce’s Common Sense Medical 
Adviser, in paper caver, sent /ree on re- 
ceipt of 21 one-cent stamps to ag Poe 

mse of mailing only. For cloth bind- 
ing send 31 stam Address Dr. R. V. 


| smooth when commercial fertilizers were 
used. 
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Vegetables in Boston Market. 


tion at the market since last week. Old 
beets are higher again at 40 to 50 cents a box 
and bunch beets at $1.75 to $2, with beet 
greens 75 to 90 cents. Carrots are also 
higher at 40 to 50 cents a box and $1 a dozen 
bunches. Parsnips dull at 40 to 50 cents a 
box, flat turnips the same, with white French 
$2a barrel and yellow $1 to $1.15. Native 
onions $4 a barrel, Egyptian $2a sack and 
Bermuda $2 a crate. Leek 75 cents to $1 a 
dozen and radishes 25 to 30 cents. Cucumbers 
lower, at $6 to 87 per hundred for No. 1 and 
$3 to $4 for No. 2. Peppers $2.50 to $2.75 a 
crate. Hothouse tomatoes scarce again at 
25 cents a pound, and Southern higher at 
$2.50 to $3a crate. Rhubarb lower at 6 to 7 
cents a pound and celery $1.75 to $2 a dozen. 
Southern asparagus in good supply and 
lower at $2.50 a dozen, with some double 
bunches at $4.50. Squash at $1.75 to $2 a 
barrel. 

Cabbages lower at $2.50 a barrel crate, 
and hothouse caulifiower $3 a dozen. Kale 
$1 to $1.25a barrel and spinach scarce at 
$2.50. Lettuce higher at $2.50 to $3 a long 
box. Out-of-door dandelions 40 cents a box, 
and Southern parsley $2.50 to $3. Salsify 75 
cents to $1a dozen. Egg plant $4 a case. 
Green peas in good supply at $1.50 to $1.75 
a bushel and string beans $2.50 to $3 a crate. 
Mushrooms lower at 40 to 60 cents a pound. 

Potatoes in full supply with only light de- 
mand. Aroostook Green Mountain extra 68to 
cents, fair to good 65cents. Hebrons extra 63 
70 cents, fair to good 60 cents. Rose 55 to 58 
cents and Dakota Red 50 cents. York State 
and Western White 50 to 53 cents for round 
and 50 cents for long. A moderate supply 
of sweet potatoes from North Carolina at 
$2.50 for good, sound stock, and other lots 
from that down to $2. 

nips ; 
Domestic and Foreign Fruits. 


There is a moderate supply of apples and 
steady fair demand, with prices very steady 
and firm on good stock. Best Baldwin from 
cold storage bring $3.50 to $4, with fresh 
packed No. 1 at $3 to $3.75, and No. 2 at $2 
to $2.75. Spy are$3to $4. Roxbury Rus- 
sets $3 to $3.50, and Ben Davis $2.75 to $3. 
Cranberries probably all in hands of the re- 
tail dealers. Strawberries coming more 
freely from all points. North Carolina 
choice are 20 to 22 cents a quart, with fair to 
good 15 to18cents. Florida takes a wider 
range, some fancy at 23to 25 cents, fair to 
good 18 to 20 cents, and some in poor con- 
dition at 10 to 15 cents. 

California oranges in good supply, seed- 
lings from $1.87 to $2.37 a box, navels, 176, 
200 and 216 counts $2.75 to $3.25, 156 counts 
$2.62 to $3, 126 counts, $2.25 to $2.75, 96 to 
112 counts $2 to $2.25, bloods 200 and 216 
counts $2.75 to $3, half boxes, $1.50 to $1.62. 
Tangerines, half box $1.50 to $2, quarter box, 
$1 to $1.25. Californiagrape fruit, common 
to good $2 to $2.75, choice to fancy $3 to 
$3.50. Lemons $1.50 to $2.50. Messina and 
Palermo lemons, fancy, 300 counts $3.50, 
choice $3.25, 360 counts, good to choice $2.50 
to $3. Malagagrapes nearly gone at $3to $5 
a cask, dates at 3} to 4 cents a pound and 
Smyrna figs at 7 to 10 cents. Bananas in 
good supply at $1.50 to $2.50 a stem, as to 
the size of bunch and condition. 
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New York Retail Markets. 


Quite naturally these are days of chang- 
ing prices. Butter and eggs are affected in 
that Philadelphia print butter has descended 
to 25 cents a pound. Elgin butter follows at 
23 cents a pound, and New York State but- 
ter at 21 centsa pound. Cooking butter is 
worth no more than 18 cents a pound. The 
best eggs are worth 22 cents a dozen, while 
other eggs may be had at 10 cents a dozen. 

Vegetable prices show some changes, but 














puts a few good apples at top and 


bottons of the barrel, and inferior fruit in 


Pierce, Buffalo, N. Y. 





There are but few changes in the condi- : 





not for the better from the buyer’s point of 


view. The prices are: Green peppers 5 cents 
each, growing chives 5 cents a bunch, cu- 
cumbers 15 cents each, celery 25 cents a 
bunch, field salad 15 cents a quart, new 
white turnips 7 cents a bunch, beet tops 35 
cents a half peck, lettuce 5 cents a head, 
‘mushrooms 50 cents a pound, Brussels 
sprouts 25 cents a quart, tarragon 15 cents 
a bunch, new carrots 7 cents a bunch, peas 
65 cents a half peck, new cabbage 10 to 15 
cents each, rhubarb 10 cents a bunch, French 
artichokes 25 cents each, Jerusalem arti- 
chokes 15 cents a quart, string beans 20 
cents a quart, wax beans 25 cents a quart, 
cabbage 10 cents each, cranberries 15 cents 
a quart, chervil 10 cents a bunch, egg plant 
15 to 25 cents each, garlic 30 cents a bunch, 
kohlrabi 10 cents a bunch, knob celery 10 
cents a bunch, leeks 5 cents a bunch, onions 
}10to15 cents a quart. parsley 5 cents a 
| bunch, cnions 6 cents a bunch, radishes 
three bunches for 10 cents, Coloradu pota- 
toes $2.50 a sack,sweet potatoes 30 cents a half 
| peck, parsnips 20 cents a dozen, shallots 25 
| cents a quart,sorrel 15 cents a quart, pumpkin 
| 10 to 25 cents each, cooking apples 40 cents 
a half peck, water cress 5 cents a bunch, 
turnips 20 cents a half peck, squash 10 to 25 
‘cents each, Romaine salad 15 cents a head, 
! minc 10 cents a bunch, domestic cauliflower 
35 cents a head, Havana potatoes 60 cents a 
half peck, Bermuda potatoes 15 cents a 
| quart, summer squash 10 cents each, dande- 
|lions 15 to 20 cents a quart, asparagus 50 
cents a bunch, spring onions 5 cents a 
bunch, tomatoes 20 cents a pound. 
Prices for fish are: Hardshell crabs 35 
cents a dozen, softshell crabs $1.50 a dozen, 
brook trout 50 cents a pound, frogs’ legs 40 
to 60 cents a pound, mackerel 15 to 30 cents 
each, bluetish 12 cents a pound, salmon 35 
cents a pound, shrimps 50 cents a quart, roe 
shad 50 cents each, buck shad 35 cents each, 
shad roe 20 cents a pair, striped bass 15 to 
25 cents a pound, crawfish 3 to 5 cents each, 
periwinkles 25 cents a quart, halibut 18 
cents a pound, bass 18 to 25 cents a pound, 
whitebait 25 cents a pound, codfish 10 cents 
a pound, codfish steaks 12 cents a pound, 
codfish tongue 15 cents a pound, white 
perch 12 cents a pound, haddock 10 cents 
a pound, sheepshead 15 cents a pound, eel 15 
cents a pound, crab meat 50 cents a pound, 
green turtle 20 cents a pound, snapping 
turtle 8 cents a pound, lobster 20 cents a 
pound, sea trout 15 cents a pound, flounder 
10 cents a pound, Spanish mackerel 25 cents 
a pound, pompano 25 cents a pound, kingfish 
25 cents a pound, weakfish 10 cents a pound, 
terrapin $3 each, skate 8 cents a pound, 
black bass 20 cents a pound, English whit- 
ing 10 cents a pound, pickerel 15 cents a 
pound, red snapper 18 cents a pound. 

Prices for meat are spring lamb hind- 
quarters $3.50 to $4.50 each, porterhouse 
steak 22 to 25 cents a pound, sirloin steak 
18 to 20 cents a pound, top sirloin 16 cents a 
pound, round steak 16 cents a pound, prime 
rib roast 18 to 20 cents a pound, porterhouse 
roast 22 to 25 cents a pound, kitchen roast 
14 cents a pound, pot roast 14 cents a pound, 
filet of beef 50 to 75 cents a pound, chopped 
beef 18 centsa pound, stew beef 10 to 12 
cents a pound, soup meat 8 to10 cents a 
pound, corned beef 8 to 14 cents a pound, 
legs mutton 14 to 16 cents a pound, crown 
roast 30 cents a pound, legs lamb 16 cents a 
pound, hindquarter lamb 16 cents a pound, 
forequarter lamb 14 cents a pound, saddle 
mutton 16 cents a pound, French chops 25 
cents a pound, loin chops 16 cents a pound, 
veal cutlets 25 cents a pound, filet veal 25 
cents a pound, calf’s liver 40to 75 cents 
each, calves’ heads 50 cents each, sweet- 
breads 50 cents to $1.25 a pair, calf’s brains 
10 cents a pair, ox-tails 10 cents each, shin 
beef 60 cents each. 

Prices for poultry are: Long Island duck- 
lings 25 cents a pound, Philadelphia broilers 
50 cents a pound, capon 20 cents a pound, 
white squabs $3.50 a dozen, dark squabs 
$2.50 adozen, turkeys16 cents a pound, pig- 
eons $1 a dozen, Philadelphia chicken 18 
cents a pound, chickens 16 ecnts a pound, 
broilers 18 cents a pound, fowl 124 cents a 
pound, chicken livers 25 cents a pound. 

















Prices for fruit are: Strawberries 35 cents 


a quart, pineapples 25 to 50 cents each, 
Florida grapefruit 15, 20 and 25 cents each, 
kumquats 45 cents a quart, cocoanuts 10 
cents each, pears 5 cents apiece, table apples 
50 cents a dozen, California navel oranges 
40 to 60 cents a dozen, Malaga grapes 50 
cents a pound, tangerines 40 cents a dozen, 
bananas 25 cents a dozen, red bananas $1a 
dozen, capadillos 10 cents each, alligator 
pears 35 cents each, mangoes 10 cents each, 
cherries $1 a pound, tamarinds 25 cents a 
pound. 
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Boston Fish Market. 


Receipts on the market this week have | 
been large, with a fair demand and consid-' 
erable lower prices. Market cod is bringing 
1? to 2} cents, with large at 2 to 2? cents, and 
steak at 3 to 34 cents. Haddock is steady at | 
12 to 2? cents, with large hake at 34 cents’ 
and small at 2 cents. Pollock 24 cents and ; 
cusk 14 cents. Bass is steady at 13 cents for | 
striped, 7 cents for blackXand 6 cents for. 
sea. Halibut isin good supply at 64 to 9 
cents for white, and 5 cents for gray, with 
bluefish at 7 cents. Mackerel are firm, and in 
good demand at 10cents. Sheepshead 12 cents, 
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In Case of Fire 


a house covered with MF Roofing 


safe from the dangers of 


flying sparks and brands. Shingles 
invite conflagration; slate and tile 
add the danger 
when the walls weaken; MF tin 


of crushing weight 


complete protection and a 


light-weight covering to the house 
—and it lasts much longer than 
any other form of roofing. 


made by the old-style hand 


process; has the heaviest and rich- 
est coating of pure tin and new 
lead, by means of clarified Lagos 
palm oil. MF roofing has lasted 


years on many houses — will 


os keep your house sound 50 years. 
ill This 


trade mark is stamped onev- 
ery sheet of the genuine. Ask your 
roofer for —or 
write (W. C. CRONEMEYER, Agent, 
to 1 Carnegie Building, Pittsburg, 
for illustrated book on roofs 
and roofing. 
AMERICAN TIN PLATE 
COMPANY, 

















pompano, red snappers and Spanish mack 
erel 10 cents. Western salmon steady at 8 


cents. Lake trout is easier at 9 cents, with 
sea trout and whitefish at 6 cents. Perch are 
steady at 15 cents for sea, 6 cents for white 
and 5 cents for yellow. Butterfish are now 
in the market at 10 cents, scup 8 cents and 
tautog 4 cents. Shad are unchanged at 16 
cents for jacks and 23 cents for roes. Pick- 
erel 10 cents, eels 9 cents, fresh tongues 8 
cents 7 cents. Oysters are 


and cheeks 7 
steady in fair demand at $1 for Norfolks, 
$1.15 for fresh-opened Stamfords and $1.25 
for selected Norfolks and Providence 
Rivers. Clams are 50 cents a gallon or $2.50 
abarrel. Shrimps are bringing 90 cents a 
gallon. Lobsters are 12 cents alive and 14 
cents boiled. 
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—tThe shipments of leather from Boston for 
the past week amounted in value to $198,107, pre- 
vious week $133,569, similar week last year 
$213,341. The total value of exports of leather 
from this port since Jan.1is $3,377,892, against 
$3,183,430 in 1900. 

—The total shipments of bootsand shoes from 
Boston this week have been 79.371 cases, against 
76,126 cases last week and 66,188 cases in the cor- 
responding week last year. The total shipments 
thus far in 1901 have been 1,548,653 cases, against 
1,613,507 cases in 1900. 

— The exports of dairy products from New 
York last week included 1276 packages of butter 
to Liverpool, 1200 to Hamburg, 250 to Copenhagen, 
6693 boxes of cheese to Liverpool and 171 to Lon- 
don, a total of 1726 packages of butter and 6864 
boxes of cheese. 

—The exports from the port of Boston for the 
week ending May 4, 1901. included 36,996 pounds 
butter and 100,984 pounds cheese. For the same 
week last year the exports included 53,276 pounds 
cheese and 180,076 pounds oleo, 

—tThe exports from Boston for the week end 
ing May 2 wer@valued at $3,307,630 and imports 
at $1,469,813. Excess of exports $1,837,817. For 
the corresponding week last year exports were 
$2,821,405 and imports $1,268,345. Excess of ex- 
ports $1,553,060. Since Jan. 1 exports have been 
$50,772,556 and imports $22,142,514. Excess of ex- 
ports $82,630,042. For the corresponding time last 
year esports were $34,990,964, and imports $33,- 
409,108. Excess of exports $1,581,956. 

—tThe shipments of hve stock and dressed 
beef last week included 2620 cattle, 1251 sheep, 
10,267 quarters of dressed beef from Boston, 3341 
cattle, 1394 sheep, 17,586 quarters of beef from 
New York, 1404 cattle from Philadelphia 1536 
cattle, 3038 sheep from Portland and 601 cattle 
from Newport News; a total of 9502 cattle, 5683 
sheep, 27,853 quarters of beef from all ports. Of 
this 4327 cattle 1453 sheep, 8717 quarters of beef 
went to London, 4083 cattle, 2335 sheep, 18,898 
quarters of beef to Liverpool, 774 cattle, 1705 
sheep to Glasgow, 150 cattle to Bristol, 100 cattle 
to Hull, 20 cattle, 150 sheep to Antwerp, and 48 
cattle, 40 sheep, 238 quarters of beef to Bermuda. 

——The egg market is well supplied, but has 
been kept steady by the demand for cold storage 
stock. Some nearby and Cape fancy bring 15 to 
16 cents, but Eastern and Northern choice fresh 
are 14 to 15cents,and Western fancy 14 cents. 
Fair to good are 124 to 13 cents. Duck eggs 12 to 
15 cents and goose eggs 25 to 28cents. There are 
now 103,625 cases in the principal warehouses, 


against 75,697 cases at same time last year. 

—tThe world’s shipment of grain last week in- 
cluded 8,660,763 bushels of wheat from six coun- 
tries, and 4,172,892 bushels of corn from four coun- 
tries. Of this, the United States furnished 
5,100,763 bushels of wheat, 2,371,892 bushels of 
corn. 

—tThe visible supply of grain in the United 
States and Canada on May 4 included 46,668,000 


bushels of wheat, 18,665,000 bushels of corn,12,526,- | wan 


000 bushels of oats, 946,000 bushels of rye and 
695,000 bushels of barley. Compared with the 
week previous this shows an increase of 162,000 
bushels of oats, and a decrease of 1,684,000 bushels 
of wheat, 630,000 bushels of corn, 24,000 bushels of 
rye and 1000bushelsof barley. The supply May 
5, 1900, included 49,825,000 bushels of wheat, 18,137- 
000 bushels of corn, 7,038,000 bushels of oats, 1,143,- 
000 bushels of rye and 1,195,000 bushels of barley. 

——Fresh beefis rather quiet, but prices are 
still maintained. Extra sides 8} to9 cents, heavy 
8 to 8} cents, good 7 to 7} cents, light 64 to 6} cents, 
cows 64 to7 cents. extra hinds 10} to 11 cents, 
good 9 to 10 cents, extra fores 6} to 7 cents, heavy 
6 to 64 cents, good 5} cents, light 5 to 54 cents, 
backs 6 to 83 cents, rattles 45 to 54 cents, chucks 6 
to 7 cents, short ribs 10 to 124 cents, rounds 6} to 











84 cents, rjimps 8} to 12} cents, rumps and loins 10 
to 13} cents, loins 103 to 15 cents. 

Mutton and lambs are quiet, with veals 
easy. Spring lambs $2 to $7 each, fall lambs 6} to 
9 cents, Brighton fancy 8 to 10 cents, muttons 7 
to 9cents, fancy and Brightons 8to 10 cents, 
veals 4to 8 cents faney and Brightons 7} to 8} 
cents. 

—The bulletin from the Hatch Experiment 
Station at Amherst, Mass., for April, reports the 
rainfall during the month as 5.95 inehes, falling on 
sixteen days, anda trace of snow on April 3. 
This exceeds any previous April since they have 
kept a record there, and the fall to April 30 also 
exceeds the same four months in any previous 
year. There were during the month twenty-two 
cloudy days, six clear days and two fair days. 


GRAVES’ MANGE CURE 
For Dogs, Cats, Horses, Cattle and 
Sheep. All Skin Diseases they are 
subject to can be cured by this 
valuable remedy. Also 


GRAVES’ MEDICATED SOAP 


For Fleas and Lice for Dogs, Cats 
| and Horses. Sure to kill them quick. 


No. 11 PORTLAND STREET 
| Boston, Mass. 


BEAUTY FOR HORSES, 


the many skin diseases that animals 
are subject to th x 
Set be eveche’ seaue cnumel’ aan 


LOSSERIN 








(LOSSE 


(TRADE 


Its pe fect reliabitity 
1m all the forms of 


ERUPTIONS 


from which ho been 
tested to by those png hb 3 


follow bathing aud 

J ng an 
pooirg. Fastly apvli«d with 

sponge. Valuable for privat - stables, 


PBICE, $2.00, PREPAID, 


WaLuur Epes Co., Box 2144, Boston, Masa, 
4T ALL DEALERG. 
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POULTRY KEEPING. 


HOW TO MAKE $500 A YEAR 
KEEPING POULTRY. 


A 48-Page Illustrated Beok, Telling 
Hew te De It, and All About Prefite 
able Peultry Raising. 


Containing Chapters on How to Make $500 a year 
Keeping Poultry; Poultry Yards and Houses; 
Choice of Breeds; Care_of Poultry; Setting the 
Hen and Incubation; Hatching and Care 

Chicks; Fattening and Preparing Poultry for 
Market; Diseases of rome Ducks, Geese and 
Turkeys; Caponizing; Receipts and incubators; 


Use of Green Bone for Poultry, ete. 
Sent to any address on receipt of twenty-five 
cents. Stamps taken. Mention the PLOUGH- 


WALNUT PUBLISHING CO. 
Bex 32354, Beston, Mase. 








HOW TO 
GROW THEM 


Ne book in existence gives an adequate 
account of the tarkey,—its 
from the wild state to the various breeds, 
and te directions for 
and marketiag these 


rearing 
beautiful and le birds. 
The prese Peek: ta on effort to fil 


Fee a 


for market. 
popers out of nearly 
y the most success- 
in America are em- 


there is also given one essay 
culture, from different parts of 


fal turkey 
bodied, an 
on turkey 
the country, including Canada and New 
Brunswick, that the reader may see what 
ways have proven success 


Profusely Ilustrated. Cloth, 32mo 
Price, Postpaid, $1.00. 
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able to com . e| Port bee aba y, Japan, Porto Ri suitable a thorough a weather Nitrate of sod are ept. See to it th ! or the individual are very | es15 
Departments of G municate with the; x; ugal, Spain, Switzer] : 0 Rico, given, and gh washing should be/the g a should never be ‘ »all clean and sweet at these| being free. Its pur meare very io C5 15 di 
: zovernment at h >| Kingdom sl} rland and the United en, and after being briskly dri e|the ground before th put into} pleasant sweet and free from bring more clea urpose is stated vs 
quickly than he could h ome more show an excess of ir d| horse may be rubb briskly dried the | always be fed di e seed, but should odors, drainages, and un-| the re clearly before the at! 
, : 2 Je3s ‘ 4 , , , i 2 > . a blic tl ) e a 
been in Philadelphia si ave done if he h exports. Argentina sh _imports over | creoli ‘ ed with a weak wash i d direttly to the growi sances, and half the battle i d other nui-| the St. 1e educational adya @ 
elphia sixty ye ad} months : ‘ shows, in the twelv ne, which will contrit ash of | as it has need. Mix wi vwing plant | weather fi e battle is won. I e State College of } al ady Hood | 
can reach home across th years ago, but he | 090,000 ending with Decemb » twelve; pearance of the hai contribute to the ap-| loam and Mix with road dirt or dry r filth and dirt fror . In hot| number of copies is li Massachus: With sal 
, ss the , A > | 000,000 cember last, $39 ‘ e hair and ve : nd scatter alongsi ry | comes tl n pen or stable be- | haus copies is limited, but ¢ 
time than Presid b e continent in les ’ more of exports , $39,-| skin. Havi condition of the | hill ongside of the dri . ie natural breedi e be-| hausted, one will . > DUI 
ssident Washingt 88! Canada i exports than of in Kin. Having these thi e and run over it wi drill or | The drinki ding-place of disease. | 2"Yé > vill be sent free ot 
done if he had visi igton could hav a in the eight iports. | light, airy ngs attended to, with | possib aa with the cultivat rinking water it : disease, | @My address furnished We 
visited Bosto : €} February months encing wi Ngnt, airy quarters and a dry ’ , | possible, applicatio ator. If! pure and sw 1 particular should ing Committ shed the Alum: _, Westel 
term of oftice. Ti . n during his ry, 1901, shows $12. with; isina satisf dry bed, the horse the gr 7 n should be made ‘ : nd sweet and free f uld be 1ittee, A mherst, Mass Tic. d 
y re ime is his : ss exports tl “ $8 $12,000,000 mor isfactory conditi s ground is moist ‘ while | nation rom all contami® o Mi ~ Ww 
hilated, and the di practically anni-| ; han of import sas e of | good f ion to respond t Aci , or just before . mi, eae 
2 distance lone in . s. British Indi eed. oO Acid phospha : a storm. T P ; +o. a 
cance. has lost its signitfi- ee sieaaies ending with adh ti In feeding horses one of the ch to the aod ee been applied | the pies = that needs emphasizing is Deafness Cannot be ¢ si 
— >> — 9WS 364,000,000 more of , ics of a horse t characteris- | used, i : >» time potash e general condition of th : 5 by local applicati ears PI 
Many years - of imports, and : of exports than | tl ‘to keep constantly in mind i ,i.e.allof it has bee was|animals. M , e health of the} di al applications, as they eau! 450 ths, i 
8 ago we expresse } s, and Russia duri 1e smallness of y in mind is | $0on as the I n broadcasted - Make every indivi ‘ | diseased porti } sigs Sean 
that the reason th pressed our belief | Months ending wi ing the twelve | st ss of the stomach. A , : e land was plowed das} the flock ab ividual animal of | way portion of the ear. Ther S, at 3 
e same species of | Of ending with December, st ‘lve | stomach will hold f th. A horse’s | drills before th wed, or sown in the | di absolutely perfect i way to cure Deafness, : Supply 
some cases would not of plant in | 90,000 more of e , Shows $59,-| of fluid whi rom three to four gall h ; the planting of th >| disease will have lit in health and | tional remedi afness, and that ts ‘pply la 
akin succeed two y ‘ whil oe xports than of i ’ uid while that of gallons ave had remark : e seed. I] They : ittle chanee of ¢ fs , nedies. Deafness is caus prices. 
succession upon the : » years in iile the United States i imports, | of twenty a steer has a capacity | | arkably good succe ey are practically all i creeping in, | famed condition of au ri 
bage would not f same soil, as that cab-| @@ding with ¥ es inthe nine months |i nty gallons or over. Thi vapacity | last_ two years by dividi ss for the} they be y all immunes, and sh Eustachiz + Se mucous We 5. 
ollow cabbag ey March, 1901, sh 5 s|it necessary : is fact makes ; phate i viding my acid ph exposed to infecti ; ould | Eustachian Tube. When this tu! 
the first crop h age, was not that | More of ex : » Shows $521,000,000 sary to feed small ve af bi into two equal ; phos- | they will ion the chance you have a ees 
“ ad exhausted certai a *xports than of im 000,000 | quently to get b quantities fre- first half wi portions, applying not contract it . sare}: arumbling sound or imp. T) 
in the soil necess ted certain elements A further cc , ports. i et best results. It al st half with the potash ying the | excellent ract it. Good feeding and and when it is entirely 1 ne gel 
: ssary to its S| wi mparison of th : sizes the point that it is so empha- | and the i sh before planti : sanitary enviro 1) result, : irely closed I Whieh g: 
the first crop had s growth, but that | ¥'th those of th e latest figures | t at it is easy to feed , remainder after th ing, | sential conditi ie ot ee ee r Ka 
: p secreted somethi t e correspondin, 8 | too much coarse fod to feed a horse third or m e plants were one- | fect i ditions for making ani S- | out and this tube res ~pnarvneial sutchers 
its roots which h : nething fron he preceding y g period fo : der. This i : ore matured ne- | fect in health ‘ ing animals : lis tube restored to it ; ape 
ad poisoned tk ‘ F “ding year also devel d for) true if a horse 1 i $ especially | It seems wi : . Granted thi $ per-| hearing will be des oS nO! iuality w 
are a little wiser now, b 4d the earth. We esting facts 4 ; ‘lops some inter- | h s working steadily, for i f 8s wisest to me now worry little abc his, and we need | of te e destroyed forever: WAS so 
: se r bat we s. Argentina, in th as an abundance of lei Ys or if he| years of trial ow, after many | sh about summer h en are caused by catarr as sold 
right then than th se were nearer | months ending with D : e twelve | time to th of leisure he will have tl als, to broadcast my Many | sheep scab or any ar hog cholera, | but y catarrh, wh Wallace 
g ia i : .} and harr , st my fertili or any of the d ’ an inflamed conditi a 
We have learned ose who laughed at $65,000,000 ecember, 1899, showed horoughly masticate th he ow them in, fo 5 zers | eases that ¢ ozen and one dis- | faces ition of th 
. that the : Bt US, 100,000 EXCESS of exports ’ der that is given hi e coarse fod- | This meth 1 in, for any crop what at cause so much 1 dis- s. 
by the fungus whi > earth is poisoned and in the sam over imports,| The i n Alm. od enriches the ever. | These preventiv oss to farmers.| .V¢ Will give O Mark 
ich grows , : e months of 1900 ’ The importance of this i causes the 2 whole of the land ntive measures S+ | of give One Hundred Dollars Market 
of the first crc upon the root only $39,000,000 “ an excess of of this is emphasi: . > plant to spread ; d, | on the farm are needed today | ° Deafness (caused oes 
‘ yp, and we d : : ,000,000. Canada, i ; a statement made by asized by | thus stre : out its roots, | veteri 8 more than th st YI} et ‘ sed by eatarrh 
how much of th o not yet know months endin, » in the eight | iti ‘ e by one of our best sngthening the pl ‘ s, | veterinary surg e prescriptions of wed by Hall’s Catarrh Cure Moi 
: e germ spores whi ’ g with February ities, Fleming, wherei st author- | drought-resisti > plant and giving i y surgeons and pat P S OF | free. o Catarra Sure. Se Maine— 
lieved to caus pores which are be- | °*POrts _ $5,000,000 y, 1900, showed | hi , wherein he says tha sisting qualiti Thi g it} and medici ‘ ent animal food F. J. CHENEY & C0 Holt & § 
e the fungus = | oh 5,000, below the i orse eats ten pound t when a| also leaves th ies. This method ines. Every fa wis} ggr-Sold by Druggi NEY & Tolt & So 
secretion of the gus are due to the while the corr e imports, | with it ; s of hay he has t ; e ground in bett able to act in thi : armer should be| Hall's F y Druggists, 75e. & Fellow. 
sg » plant itself nO ys esponding mx ’ it four times as s to mix| after crops. Tak er shape for is way as his ¢ pov all’s Family Pills are the ? . ow 
conditions. And under certain | ‘78 with February mths end-/ con much saliva, but i . Takea field, say Ohio. own physician : are the best -W. Hil 
. we have tl 3 00K ary, 1901, sh suming an equivalent , but in| was planted 1 » Say where corn EP.S ’ iad 
of uncertainty i 1e same feelir ),000 exces » Showed $12,-, say fi ent amount of ast year, wi : el . P. Siri oa New H: 
yin regard t ng s of export ‘ y five pounds, he n oats, | dropped in the hi » With  fertiliz + . A Warning. G. Peay 
diseases, 0 other fungus ports. Russia, in th 8 over im-|of saliv : eeds only five pound e hill. Look over th wel To feel tired af *. Peavey 
mec ing with Dece1 e twelve months end va, and has in his stomact s | oats sown on the old e field of Of Interest to St ea ent fl angamuall ee 
Whenever any PE Opp MOT 5 ember, 1899, sh nd- | pounds altogether. Herei 1 only ten| Every spot corn land this y Tho udents. red before is another. 
y trial tak $4,000,000 ex » Showed less than | . Herein is an i pot where a hill — se who are conte ; Don’t say the latter is lazi 
which exposes a pri es place for a crim ‘ cess of exports difference, which should important | marked by of corn stood is } Cducatio ntemplating a coll it’s a sign t eee eeeeness 
prisoner to capital e| and in the twelve over imports, | in const ould assist us materially sd by a clump of dark ed | n will do well to wri ege | it’s a sign that the system lacks Vi 
punish- | cember months ending with ’ nstructing rations for hors y | three inches to a foot green oats from | ® special edition rite for a copy of | 28 down, and needs ug 
’ r . 0 . 3 : mn, and needs the tonic el 
» 1900, $59,000,000 more of pool oo poss pvapee? before, should th The quan- | and bearing heavier ee than the others | *he students of on oe paper published by Sarsaparilla. os aoa @ 
orts | fed frequently, and above all mited and| Study your soil eads of grain. ural Coll e Massachusetts Agricult It’s a warning, too—and suffer 
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The Markets. 


sOSTON LIVE STOCK MARKETS. 


LIVE STOCK AT WATERTOWN 
AND BRIGHTON. 
For the week ending May 15, 1901. 
Shotes 
and 
Cattle Sheep Suckers Fat Hogs Veals 
k..074 S771 250 27,509 2912 
3500 8340 120 28,664 2968 





\Ls OF 


) ek. 
Prices on Nerthern Cattle. 
Per hundred pounds on total weight of 
wwe and meat, extra, $6.00@6.25; first 
=5.50@3.73; second quality, $5.00@5.25; 
‘lity, 84.00 @4.75; a few choice single pairs, 
some of the poorest, bulls, ete., $3.00@ 

Vestern steers, 4) @6e, 

\wp YouNG CALVES—Fair quality, $20 
ra, S40048; faney milch cows, $50.@65; 
ind dry, S12. a@25, 
bs—Thin young eattle for farmers: Year- 
~jva20:; two year olds, $14@30; three year 
ha 
—Per pound, live weight, 2}@3c; extra, 
sheep and lambs, per head, in lots, $2.50@ 

s, 4ha She. 

Hogs—Per pound, 5}@6c, live weight; 

wholesale, ——; retail, $2.00.@6.50; country 
logs, Ta The. 

CALVES—3} @5}e Pp Ib. 

s—Brighton, 6a@7e pP tb; country lots, 5@5}e. 
SKINS —0e @31.20; dairy skins, 40@60c. 
w—Brighton, 4@5e p tb; country lots, 


Is “Oe, 

Cattle Sheep Hogs Veals Horses 
4,220 1919 410 
23,289 993 112 


town. .2758 5765 

mn ....2316 6 

Cattle. Sheep. Cattle. Sheep. 
YVnine. 

At Brighton. 

berry 20 ( 


Lunness & Halli- 
20 


gan _ 201 
J& CCoughlin 49 


] \ Bros 3a 
1) Holt & Son 22 
ompson & 
Hansen 25 

i s& Fel- 
\s -- 


l owell 1 


New Verk. 
At Brighton. 
J MeFlynn 24 


Massachusetts. 
At Watertown. 
JS Henry 24 «100 
W A Bardwell 4 26 
OH Forbush 10 

At Brighton. 


Pou Hal 6 
H M Lowe 8 
Howe & Shirley 12 


New Hampshire. JS Henry 28 

Ac Brighton. H A Gilmore mt) 

AC Foss 10 sSeattering 80 

4c VED M& Wool RK Connors 14 

Co. J T Moroney 7 

f shay JP Day 4 

EF Adden 10 D A Walker 14 

G Peavey r T E Kegan 23 

Ac Watertown. H E Eames 5 
Breck & Wood 14 49 
W F Wallace 47° 225 

Western. 


Vermont. At Brighton. 


Vermont—A. Williamson, 100; Fred Savage, 90; 
H. N. Jenne, 115; N. H. Woodward, 80; A. P. 
Needham, 23; Quinian & Co.. 150; G. W. Hall, 66; 
W. A. Ricker, 100; M. G. Flanders, 100; W. A. 

70; P. Gleason, 24; F. S. Atwood, 42; 
F, Ricker. 150; J. S. Henry, 35; J. T. Molloy, 14; 
Sprigg & Co., 100; B. H. Combs, 150. 

Massachusetts—J.S. Henry, 75; W. A. Bard- 
well,10; H. A. Gilmore, 27; scattering, 175; R. 
Connors, 8; J. P. Day, 30; D. A. Walker, 18. 

New York—D. Fisher, 195; J: McFly, 7. 

Brighten, Tuesday and Wednesday. 

Stock at yards: 2316 cattle, 6 sheep, 23,289 hogs, 
993 calves, 112 horses. From West, 1891 cattle, 
23,200 hogs, 112 horses; Maine, 178 cattle, 6 sheep, 
40 hogs, 664 calves; New Hampshire, 10 cattle ; 
Vermont, 18 cattle, 11 hogs, 49 calves ; Massa- 
chusetts, 195 cattle, 38 hogs, 273 calves; New 
York, 24 cattle, 7 calves. 

Tuesday—The Eastern train of live stock was 
somewhat longer than last week, but light in beef 
cattle. The local butchers found the supply less 
than they expected, and such as were offered sold 
at an early hour at firm prices. Butchers knew 
what would suffice them, and hustled about to fill 
their demands, but not in an excited way. H. A. 
Gilmore sold 7 beef cows, of 7120 tbs, at 3}c; 2, of 
1420 ths (the pair), 2}c. A. C. Foss,8 beef cows, 
4790 tbs, at 3)c; 4 do., of 7440 ths, at 4c. T. J. 
Moroney, 6 cattle, of 1000 ths each, at $3.30. P. A. 
Berry, 2cows, av. 850 Ibs, at 3}¢; 1,0f 750 ths, at 2h¢; 
2 steers, of 2560 Ibs, at 5c; 2 do., of 3060 Ibs, at 44c. 

Milch Cows. 

The cow market did not lack in numbers. The 
better class to some extent fell into the hands of 
speculators, and such cows as had merit, well up 
in milking qualities, owners were not bashful to 
affix a fancy price upon. Some cows were sold at 
$75, but very select, having a good record behind 
them. P. A. Berry, 1 choice cow, $50; 2 springers, 
$40 each. E. R. Foye sold 1 choice cow, $50. 
Libby Bros. had a variety of cows, selling from 
$25.52. Thompson & Hanson, 4 cows, av. $45 
each. 

Veal Calves. 

The heavy butchers could not, with justice to 
themselves, considering the veal market in the 
city, pay last week’s prices, but there were 
butchers who paid steady prices. E. R. Foye, a 
light lot of 11 calves, av. 115 tbs, at Sic. G. E. 
Lowell, 50 calves, of 4840 ths, at 5e. Thompson & 
Hanson, 101 calves, 11,530 tbs, at 4}c, with sales 
at 4c. 

Late Arrivals. 

Wednesday—Milch cows in good supply and 
buyers in good numbers atthe yards. The market 
opened somewhat slow, but improved before the 
noon hour. Steady prices were generally ob- 
tained. Libby Bros. sold 1 superior cow, $60, 
with sales at $25050. J. S. Henry sold 7 fine 
cows, at 85058; 10 cows, $404a47.50; 8 cows, at 
$35a38. Howe & Shirley sold 6 cows, at $354 45; 
2 steers, of 1000 tbs. each, at 4c. A.P. Needham, 
| 1 choice cow, 855. W. F. Wallace, 1 cow, $35; 8 
cows at 837.50 each; 31 cows, $374a52. W. Scol- 
lans, 3 cows, lot for 8165; 1 at $60; 4 for $190; 4 at 
$45 each; 2 at $40 each. J. T. Molloy, 2 cows, 
$47.50 each, and sales at $42a55. Beef cows 
searee, and firm prices paid. O. H. Forbush, 








At Watertown. W H Monroe 20 


{ Williamsen 21 Swift & Co S67 
Fred Savage 16 3 Morris Beef Co. 765 
HN Jenne °* 3 SS Learned 28 
NH Woodward 19 7 Sturtevant & 
A P Needham 7 Haley 13 
Quinlan & Co 24 AtNED™MA€& Weol 
i W Hall 3 Co. 
AINE D™M& Wool Swift Co 241 
Co. NE DM& Wool 
W A Ricker mw Co 2 
MG Flanders s 20 At Watertown. 
WA Farnham 10 30 Lunness & Hal- 
P Gleason 21 ligan 99 
FS Atwood 8 6 J& C Coughlin 168 
F Ricker 10 «6©25)-«6 Brown, Snell 
At Brighton. & Co fT) 
Js Henry 7 W Daniels 43 
JT Molloy 11 Armour & Co 400 
Canada. G A Sawyer 38 


Ar Watertown. 
J A Hathaway 477 


Export Trafiic. 
fhe English market is ina fair position. Prices 
i paying condition on State cattle, with sales 
at lljv lle, d.ow., at Liverpool and London, 
isheep at lde,d.w. The shipments are good 
States, including some from Canada. 


trom the 


from Boston, 3709 cattle, 2521 sheep and 111 
Shipments and destination: On — steamer | 
Michigan, for Liverpool, 217 eattle by Morris Beef | 
Company, 174 State cattle and 1498 sheep and 209 | 
Canada cattle. On steamer Iberian, for London, 
400 cattle by Armour & Co. On steamer Columbia, 


Morris Beef Company, 
241 do. by Swift & Co. and 91 horses. On steafwer 
Turcoman, for Liverpool, 100 cattle by J. & C. 
Coughlin, 9 State and 201 Canada cattle by Len- 


for Loudon, 25s cattle Dy 


ness \ Halligan, 125 State and 117 Canada cattle 
by J. A. Hathaway. On steamer Cestrian, for 
Liverpool, 728 cattle by Swift & Co., 20 horses by | 
E. Snow. On steamer Peruvian, for Glasgow, 68 


state and 49 Canada eattle by J. & C. Coughlin, 50 

ttle by Brown, Snell & Co., 43 
Daniels. On steamer Kansas, for Liverpool, 217 
cattle by Morris Beef Company, 282 State cattle, 
2023 Sheep and 151 Canada cattle by J. A. Hatha- 
Way 





Horse Business. 

A good demand and a good outlook for the next 
SIX Weeks, say the dealers. Prices are well sus- 
tuned on all grades. At Myer, Abram & Co.’s 
sale stable sold 8 freight carloads of Western; a 
xood trade and satisfactory returns to shippers, 
who sold early upon arrival; sales mostly at $100 

JT: nearby horses, $20a150. At A. W. Davis’s 
Northampton-street sale stable high-grade horses 
sold at 85000500, with sales down to $75a100, At 
L. H. Brockway’s sale stable 4 cars of Western, 1 
car Vermont and 50 head nearby horses; sales from 
S275 down to &20. 
“ood horses sold well, nearly 200 head Western 
it <1l0002%0; a number of carloads sold on day of 
arrival. At Moses Colman & Sons the pony 
trade is looking up, at $154@275; general horses 

Ndats500150, 

Union Vards, Watertown. 

Tuesday, May 14, 1901. 
ihe trading in beef cattle was somewhat easier 
ih last week. 
isnot heavy, and they had to pay fairly firm 
‘es on such as was offered. Western steers of 
ool quality and well patronized. O. H. Forbush 
| 2 beef cows, of 1770 ths, at 3c; 1 cow, of 1020 
it $2.60; 1 heifer, of 940 ths, at 3}c, $1 off; 3 slim 
\s, 2520 ths, at 2ie. W.F. Wallace, a mixed lot 
cows and bulls, 4610 ths, at 3c; 2, of 1780 ths, at 
J. A. Hathaway sold 20 steers, av. 1500 tbs, 
10 do., of 1450 ths, at 6c; 20 do., of 1425 ths, at 
15do., of 1400 ths, at She; 20do., of 1400 ths, at 


Milch Cows. 
od arrivals, best being sold at 
sales down to =40. 
Fat Hogs. 
stern Le lower at 5} a6e, Ll. w. 
WwW. 


S64 a head, 


Local hogs 7a 


Sheep Houses. 
thern supply quite moderate. A few year- 
on sale at steady prices. A lot of 118, of 
hs, at 5e; 89 do., of 6500 ths, at 5c; 15, of 810 
tse; 15 spring lambs, of 660 Ibs, at 7c. 
y largely fromthe West, that cost steady 
Sheep at §3.3044.80 PP ewt. Lambs at 
245 P ewt. 
Veal Calves. 
‘general quality was better than last week, 
| save atrifle better tone to the market. 


ers bought at 5¢ and under; if at 5e the} 


'y would justify such doing. The best lot 
old by G. W. Hall, 46 head, at 5c. W. F. 
e sold 69 calves, of 8940 ths, at 4c. 
Live Poultry. 
Ket price 10e for mixed lots by the crate. 
Droves of Veal Calves. 
ue—P. A. Berry, 25; Libby Bros., 85; M. D. 
\ Son, 30; Thompson & Hanson, 120; Harris 
lOWs, 150; G. H. Lowell, 65; E. R. Foye, 13; 
Hill, 8; H. M. Lowe, 60; Howe & Shirley, 28. 
\ Hampshire—T. Shay, 18; E. F. Adden, 106; 


vavey, 1s; Breck & Wood, 33; W. F. Wallace, | 


j FOR SALE—Solid colored 
ie | bull. 75 per cent. same_ blood 
i @] as Hood Farm Caltharine, 16 
ths. 6 0z., 37 ths. 6 oz. milk in 

one day when 2 years 1 month 

ar old. Dropped ‘Oct. 22, 1900. 
mM Sire, Voleo of Hood Farm, sire 

of Hood Farm Caltharine. 

Dam, Minty 20th of H. F., by 

er Mint, sire of 5. Second 
YSiaw, caries, died | of 

ates milk fever. Third dam 
‘ta Rica, 21 ths 63 oz. For price : ) 
FARM, Lowell — For price address HOOD 


J A Hathaway 671 254 | 


do. by W. | 


At Welch & Hall Company’s | 


The supply for country butchers | 


| 3 cows, 1100 ths., at $3.64. M. Abrams, 6 cows, 
| 1008 ths., at 4c. 
| Store Pigs. 

Two hundred and fifty head, sales mostly at 
Shotes, $446.50. 


e202 oF 
$343.75. 


BOSTON PRODUCE MARKET. 


Poultry, Fresh Killed. 


| 
| 
| = 
| Wholesale Prices. 
| 
| Northern and Eastern— 


| CNickens, choice roasting -.........-------- i7@18 

| Chickens, fair to good... .......----------- Wald 

| Fowls, extra choice....-.......-.---------- 13a14 
" ee, eer 10al1l 

| Pigeons, tame, p doz........-------------- 75a 25 


| Turkeys, choice..........-...---..------- 12@ 
| Turkeys, com, to good........--.-------- 10a 11 
| Chickens, choice, large.....--..---------- 1la@12 
¥ OS ee 14a17 
Chickens, MIOGOIM ... ... .-<~ <0. - 40545025 20 9a10 
Fowls, good to choice........----.-------- 8k alo 
Old Cocks dead ieshinn anaes amie Tats 


| RG BIN a cance daccinesnissaccawmadenns 10@104 

P RAODSOBES OF TP) «6c .c cn cneneccceensnesecoseaas 6a 
Butter. 

Norer.—Assorted sizes quoted below include 

| 20, 30, 50 Ib. tubs only. 

| Creamery, extra— 








| Vt.e& N. H. assorted sizes.......-.------ 19}4 
| Northern N. Y., assorted OO8-....+-. <a 
| Northern N. Y., large tubs....---.------- 194 a 
| Western, asst. spruce tubs....------ 22 --19@® 
| Western, large ash tubs.......----------- 19a 
| Creamery, northern firsts........---------- 18@18} 
Creamery, western firsts. ....---.---------- 18@18} 
| Creamery, seconds.....-------------------- 16a17 
| Creamery, eastern....-...----------------- 16a18 
| Dairy, Vt. extra...........-..-------------- lia 
Dairy, NN. W. ORGS... ...- <2. 2 coe -Cease-2 17a 
| Dairy, N. Y. and Vt. firsts...........--.-.- 16.416} 
| Dairy, N. Y. and Vt. seconds...--..--.---- 14al5 
| West. imitation creamery, small tubs 
ORR nn nace concn neunen tapas cemeenses == a 
Wecc. imitation cr’y, large tubs firsts..... 14a 
“ jmitation creamery seconds. . .-13ha 
“ladle firsts and extras....--.- --134@14 
BOMOV REO oon oon gc. nec scnnccsecsoceees 12416 
Boxes— 
Extra northern creamery ..-- -------------- 20@ 
Extra western creamery ...-.-------------- 19}a 
SARA BONNY 6 oc we onisc Hoses a ctee swoecsnnininwsic lia 
Common to good. .....------ Jaewcenceecncence 12a16 
Trunk butter in 4 or }-th prints...-.--.-.-- 
Extra northern creamery..-.-..------------- 20a 
Extra northern dairy..-...------------------ lia 
| Common to good .....---------------++-+---+ 12a16 
| Extra western creamery ..--------------- -.-19k@ 
| Cheese. 
| New York, twins, extra p tb....---------- onetit 
i. ee ee | | re em ee 104.411 
| Vt. twins extra p tbh......-.---------------- Wa 
a 2 s eo 104114 
“ gpconds FF Th......25. .2....-esccsccee 9a10 
| Sage cheese, extra, p Ib..----------------- 13a 
| Ohio Flats, extra..........-.--------------- 8a9 
| Western twins, extra.........------------- 9a9h 
| Western, fair to good............---------- 7as 
| Eggs. 
Nearby and Cape fancy, Pp doz......--.--. 15@16 
Eastern choice fresh........-..------------ 14413 
Eastern fair to good ..........-.------------ 12ka 
| Michigan fancy fresh.........---- Jubmeuaae l4a 
Vt. and N. H. choice fresh....-.----------- 14a15 
| Western fair to good......-...------------- 13 al3 
| Western selected, fresh..........---------- 134 a.13} 
Potatoes. 
| York State, round wht. bu.......-..------ De 
York State, long wht. bu..--- hea tgee erent Oa 
| Hebron, extra.......-.-.--.------------- -. a 
| Aroostook Green Mountain, p bu..-...-... 70a 
| Do. fair to good ........ 0.222.220. <-00s00- 6a 
‘ Green Vegetables. 
| Beets, P bush......--- bia enans cawne eae Wa 
Beets, hew, P dozen . -- ---------- 125a@2 00 
| Cabbage .... ...-.:--------------------+-- 2a2 
| Carrots, @ DGG. 6... . 605.2562 s0necesceee Wa 
| 


75.1 00 


= new, ~ doz..-- 
- 20043 00 


| Lettuce, p box... 
| Cucumbers, p crate 





| Cucumbers, hothouse, each.....-..--.-- 6a8 
| Onions, native, p bbl..--.---------.---- 4 00a 
| Bermuda,  crate..-..-..-- awn <i ay sa eee 
' Parsley, Pp bu...-.---- RR eR APs 2a2} 
Radishes, P box ia Maalhres 100@1 25 
| String beans, p crate......-...--------- 22542 WO 
| Squash, new, white, p bbl er..-.------- 1 75a2 00 
Hubbard, @ lun.......-..-.-..--.....<-- 2004 
| Spinach, Southern bbl....----------- 100a 
| Tarnips flat, pP box. ae 30.440 
| Turnips, yellow, pP bu........---------- 124 
| Tomatoes, hothouse, Pp th....-..-------- 15425 
| pi Southern, p crate............ 2504300 
Green Peas, ~ crate........----------- Thal DO 
| Domestic Green Fruit. 
Apples, Pp bbl Northern Spy... .--------- 3 00@4 00 
5s ‘Baldwin. ...-.. sibs ose nae 3 00a4 00 
| “ Greening, No, 2....---.-.. 200a2 75 
Hides and Pelts. 
| Steers and cows all weights.....-.-...-- 6@ 
PRED chine kvnn cd-S see te cote d-swhovses Sokol ee 
Hides, south, a green salted.......... 10a 
ae si GEE, tt R op ins s cniaasx ns pene iw 
by si ie RR PT ey 134413} 
| buff, in west..........-...-....-.... H@ 
| « “. gnited Prib....0-s0is-20x 
| Calfskins, 5 to 12 ths each........-.------- 
over weights,each..........--.-- 1 
Deacon and dairy skins--.-...-..----------- 60@80 , 
| Lambskins each, country ..--.------------- 304040 
| Country Pelts, each..........-.----------- 65@1 25 
| Peas. 
Choice Canadian P bu.....--------------- 1 15a@1 20 
Common “ WEE OTT 1 15a1 20 
Green peas, Western choice.....-..--..-- 1 15@1 25 
’ Green peas, Scotch.......-..-.------------ 1 30a@1 35 
| Dried Apples. 
Evaporated, choice .......------------------. 6@ 
Evaporated, prime. ...-.----------------.- 3ha4 
, Sundried, as to quality.....--.--------.----.- 2ha3h 
Grass Seeds. 
' Timothy, P bu, Western................. 2 15@2 25 
* “ Northern. ............... 2 2542 50 
C1090, BIAD. 20. --nema stern petiie nd srinn eu 11@124 
Red Top, western, P 50 fb sack.......... 2 Wa2 75 
a fancy recleaned, P fb.....-.... 114@13 


Pea matrow, choice, H. P........--..--.-2 
Pos ‘sereqwea... 


E dl ch ds aehaedhbot 
P second 
Pea Cal, 





Hay and Straw. 
Hay prime, bales........-..-.----------- 
a PNO. 1 at 





lk i, 

“ oe 3 er toate Jock sucks open 

“s fine choice 

ne clover mixed, ® ton.....-..-- 14 00@14 50 

bi clover, P ton.........----.---- 14 00@ 

? swale, » ton..........-..----- 8 00@ 900 
Straw, prime rye........ Se dg SO Rae. » aime 18 00@18 50 
Straw, oat, per ton..........-....------- 9 00@ 9 50 
Straw, tangled. rye..... Bie. 2. cite woe --10 00@12 00 


‘ 





FLOUR AND GRAIN. 


Fleur.—The market mpeted quiet. 
Spring patents, 10g 00. 
Spring, clear and straight, $3 10@3 50. 

inter patents, $4 00@4 50. 

Winter, clear and straight, $3 50@4 25. 

Cern Meal.—The market is quiet at $1 02@1 04 
PY bag, and $2 25@2 30 p bbl; granulated $2 45 
@2 60 Pp bbl. 

Graham Fleur.—Trade continues quiet, with 
the market quoted at $2 50@450 p bbl. 

Oat Meal.—Quoted firm, $3 35@$3 85 bbl. 
for rolled, and $3 75@4 25 for cut and ground. 

Rye Fleur.—The market is quoted at $2 0@ 
350 P bbl. 

Ceorn.—Demand is quiet, with prices steady. 

No. 2, yellow, spot, A2}c. 

Steamer yellow, new. 

No. 3, yellow, 52c. 

Oats.—Quiet but steady. 

Clipped, fancy, spot, 37@374c. 

No. 2 clipped, white, 35f¢. 

No. 3 clipped, white, 35}c. 

Heavier pee. spot, 35@36c. 

Clipped, to ship, white, 37@37he. 

Millfeed.—The market is steady for all kinds. 

Winter wheat, bran sacks, $18 75. 

Winter wheat moyen gy $19 75@20 75. 

Spring wheat, bran sacks, $17 35. 

Spring wheat, middling sacks, $17 25. 

Cottonseed meal for shipment, $24 25. 

‘ - aaeltiaal market is steady with trade ruling 
ull. 

State grades, 6-rowed, 65@70c. 

State, 2-rowed, 60@65c. 


advantage of not having to care for any rows that 
are not filled, and if a part of the seed is too old 
to sprout the only loss is the price paid for the 
seed. This practice is growing in favor, and fast 
taking the place of the old method of setting out 
the dry sets In the spring to grow the early onions 
or bunching, as It requires but little more labor 
to fit the land for one than the other, and the new 
plants seem to grow as rapidly as the dry sets. 


SIZE OF SEED POTATOES, 

We have always obtained better results from 
the use of seed potatoes “about the size of a 
hen’s egg ”’ or asnear that as we could judge by 
the shape of the potato, and cut in halves, as 
from any seed we had and we have tested them 
against larger ones cut in halves and in quarters, 
against smaller ones used whole, and against 
pieces cut totwo eyes each. Yet the pieces of: 
two eyes were so nearly equal that we would use 
that method if the seed cost a high price, by 
which we do not mean the early price of the 
Early Rose at a dollar a pound, but if 
they cost $3 a bushel. But the potato 

that size, scarcely marketable, unless there 
was a season of scarcity, is as well matured as 
the potato that weighs a pound, and we think 
throws as strong a shoot and produces as much. 
We never made a test by comparing the use of ! 
pieces of large potatoes “against pieces of about / 
equal weight of the smaller ones, and to learn 
anything from such a test one would need to con- 
tinue it for a term of years, using the largest 
from the largest seed each time. It might be well 
after selecting as we would, for some years, to 
change to pieces from the large ones for a season, 
but we are not sure of it. 


Fighting the Borers. 

It is at this time that the farmer begins to 
note signs of the presence of animal and in- 
sect life in the orchard which are a detri- 
ment to the life of the trees. One of the 
most deadly tree enemies is the borer, the 
grubs of which may girdle apple, quince and 
peach trees. 

Dr. L. O. Howard, the entomologist of the 
Department of Agriculture, was found 
seated at his desk the other day with numer- 
,Ous specimens of insects which had come to 
him for examination and opinion. Doctor 
Howard’s work is very useful to the farmer 








Western grades, 65@70c. 

Barley.—Quiet demand, with prices higher at 
ho@76c for No. 2 6rowed State, and 42@57c for 
No. 22-rowed State. Feed barley, 46@48}c. 


Rye.— Quiet, $3.05@3.60 P bbl. 


THE WOOL MARKET. 





Unwashed fleece, fine, Michigan....-... .- 16@17 
= ee ke ae 17a18 

te SSN a. Gs vacevesagen 21422 

a «ski vate amancee 21a 22 

* +-blood * ............... MW@2l 

Fine delaine, Ohio.........-....-.-.--------- 28.430 
“ PEROT ©. 5. <5 os dees sess 25.426 
Washed fleece...................... Ree Ye 21.427 


DETERMINING SEX.—L. R. W., Essex County, 
Mass.: We have little faith in any sure method 
of fixing the sex of the unborn calf by the breed- 
ing, though it has been claimed that the most 
vigorous of the pair will decide it. Strong claims 
have been made that this has been done with 
both sheep and swine. If the male is rather past 
his prime and mated with a large number of 
females that are strong and vigorous the offspring 
are said to be mostly females, but we do not con- 
sider it invariable, and a part of this difference 


would be thought in the best condition by one 
breeder would be called by another too well 
fed, or too fat to be in good breeding condition, 
and in fact it might prove that the thinner ani- 
mal was the one that fixed the sex, if there was 
any foundation for this theory. As regards time 
of mating we think all methods that have been 
| tested have proved failures as often as they have 
succeeded, and that sexes under all conditions 
will prove nearly equal in number. In records 
kept at the larger breeding establishments in 
Europe they seldom had a variation of five per 
cent. in a year. 

Scours tN Cow.—G. R. D., Knox County, 
Me.: It is almost impossible to prescribe a sure 
remedy for this disease unless we Know the 
cause, and it may be one of as many as the 
causes of diarrhea in the human race. At this 
season of the year it is often caused by exposure 
to cold storms, or to other methods of taking cold, 
| and from this cause itis more dangerous than is 
[oe other, excepting from poisoning, as it may 
} 
| 





result in inflammation of the bowels. In this 
case, or almost any other, we should give a 
dose of physic, or from a half pound of salts 
and one to two ounces of ginger, according 
to the strength of that spice, to double that 
dose of both. Following tne operation of 
this we would give from four to eight table- 
| spoonfuls of pulverizel charcoal in the feed at 
night. We prefer this to the usual astringent 
medicines, though, in some cases, it may ‘be 
necessary to follow a day later with one ounce 
powdered chalk, one dram opium = and two 
ounces of ginger. Sudden change of food may 
have caused it, in which case it will probably 
regulate itself after the animal has become accus- 
tomed to the change. Give dry food and Keep 
the cow warm and dry. 
SSE Ee ae 
SOWING CLOVER SEED. 

The Department of Agriculture says there are 
17,856,000 clover seed in a bushel, which would be 
297,600 in a pound. There are 43,560 square feet 
in an acre, so that one pound would furnish 
about 6j seeds to the square foot. And yet we 
are afraid to advise a farmer to use less than 
eight or ten pounds per acre, eight pounds giving 
fifty-four seed to the square foot, and yet if e very 
seed grew, the smaller number would place _ the- 
plants close enough together to produce a good 
crop. The extra seed, or seven-eighths ot the 
seed cost, is the price we pay for not having well- 
cleaned, plump seed, and the land in such condi- 
tion that each one will have a fair chance to 
germinate and grow. 

PARSNIPS FOR MILCH COWS. 

The parsnip is probably one of the best roots 
ever grown for milch cows, and it has a great ad 
vantage in that it may remain in the field until 
spring when other roots are all gone, and then be 
used until grass has grown. It is as easily grown 
as the carrot, and like that root it wants a deep, 
rich and mellow soil. Many object to growing it 
even in the garden, because the weeds are apt to 
| yet such a growth before the parsnips come up 
!that the labor of weeding is greatly increased, 
but this may be remedied by mixing a few radish 
seed with the parsnip seed, which will come up 
| so that the rows can be seen and hoed out long 
before the parsnips are up. They can be pulled 
when the parsnips are thinned. 

BROW N-TAIL MOTH. 

There are many people in the vicinity of Boston 
who are anxiously watching the development of 
the brown-tail moth. Its rapid spreading and its 
poisonous property when its numerous spines 
chance to touch the bare flesh makes it an object 
| of dread to many, who have not witnessed the 
| ravages of the gypsy moth, even greater than 
| they have for that devouring insect. But its very 
slow growth since the eggs began to hatch leads 
some to hope that the extreme wet and 
rather cold weather will destroy many of them, 
and there are those who are hoping that 
it has nearly run its race, or that its period 
of troubling will be cut short by climatic condi 
tions, or by some parasitic insect, as has been 
| the career of the forest caterpillar. While we 
| hope that the fond anticipations of the most san- 

guine will be realized, we advise all who have 
them on their trees, or who have what they think 
may be them, to destroy every nest, cluster or 
| individual they may see, and to use no half-way 
' measures about the work. One dead one can do 
no harm, while one live one may help to increase 
, the pest another season. 
GROWING ONIONS. 
| The use of good seed for the onion crop is most 
important, as the labor of preparing the land, 
weeding the rows and other care necessary is as 
great for the part of a crop as for a full one, while 
the cost of fertilizer is not lessened, nor are the 
onions better or in as good demand if they grow 
too large. The onion seed deteriorates very rapidly 
| in germinating properties if it is kept until more 
‘than one year old, excepting that in very small 
| quantities it may be kept in something practically 
airtight, as in a tin box with snugly fitting cover. 
We would not sow onion seed without having 
it tested,and making sure that not less than 
eighty per cent. would germinate. Those who 
| sow under giass and transplant have at least the 





| 
| 
| 





~,cut them out witha knife or other sharp 


may arise from the fact that an animal which , 


and fruit grower, for most forms of plant life 
_ have their enemies as well as friends. 

‘* Speaking of borers,” he said, ‘‘ the most 
{common and probably effective remedy for 
' the apple tree borer isthe knife. Concealed 
| as this insect is during its three years of ex- 
istence in its preparatory stages, it is never- 
| theless a prey to natural enemies which 
' seek and devour it in its haunts under the 
'bark. Of this number woodpeckers are well 
known and should never be destroyed. 
| 


‘“*After borers have once entered a tree 


| there is no better remedy known than to 


| 


instrument. But in the treatment of this 
insect an ounce of prevention is worth sev- 
eral pounds of cure. Cutting the borers out, 
unless practised with great care, is apt to re- 
sult in injury, and it is far better to prevent 
the parent insects from depositing their eggs 
upon the tree. This is not difficult of accom- 
plishment, as oviposition is practically con- 
fined to two months in a single locality, 
usually during June and July. The _ best 
preventives are impenetrable substances 
placed about the trunk and various washes 
of a repellant nature. 

‘“*The apple tree borer can be readily con- 
trolled by different sorts of mechanical bar- 
riers placed about the base of the tree. For 
this a few thicknesses of newspaper wrapped 
ather loosely about the trunk and extend- 
ing about two feet from the base are all the 
Is necessary. This covering should be tied, 
by preference with cord, which will readily 
yield or break with the natural expansion 
of the tree in its growth, and also be tightly 
fastened at top and bottom and hilled up 
with earth so that the beetles cannot 
obtain access to the tree from below. 
From the top of this covering upward it is 
best to use some deterrent like alkaline or 
carbolated wash. Instead of newspapers 
wire gauze or mosquito netting may be used, 
and should be put in place so as to loosely 
encircle the tree, that the beetles may be 
unable to successfully deposit their eggs 
between its meshes, and that the growth 
of the tree may not be hindered. Both 
have been successfully employed for a 
long period of years, and there is 
abundant testimony to their value. 
If the netting or paper be put in place 
early in May, it will not only prevent the 
beetles from ovipositing during the next two 
months, but will also keep the insects which 
might be present in the trunk from issuing, 
and they will die’ in their burrows without 
being able to lay fertilized eggs. The paper 
wrapping must be removed each season, but 
the wire netting will last for several years. 
It is safe to remove either, ordinarily after 
the first of September. 

‘* Little has been gained in the line of 
direct remedies for this borer until very re- 
cent years. The early writers had nothing 
better to advise than cutting out the larva, 
either with a knife or gouge, or killing them 
by the insertion of a wire into their burrows. 
These remedies were in use early in the 
nineteenth century and are still the ones 
most often practiced. It is no uncommon 
thing to find four or more larve in a single 
small trunk,and the cutting out of all of them, 
if not practiced with the greatest caution, is 
apt to result in the girdling of the tree, if, 
indeed, this has not already been accom- 
plished by the combined attack of the borers 
themselves. It would seem superfluous to 
add that it is best to cut the borers out as 
soon as detected. Their presence may be 
known by a little experience: by discolora- 
tion of the bark which covers their channels 
and the sawdust which the worms make.”’ 

‘* But, doctor, is there not a remedy which 
is effective other than the knife? ”’ 

“Oh, yes, and I was about to come to 
that. 

| ‘Prof. E. M. Ehrhorn of California has 
made a particular study of the treatment of 
peach trees affected with borers. He may 
be said to be the pioneer of a method which 
has saved thousands of the fine peach trees 
of California. He has found the presence 
of the holes in the trunks of the trees, and 
by piercing them with an awl and injecting 
about a teaspoonful of bilsulphide of carbon | 
has routed out or rather killed the intruders 
and saved the life of the trees. But in this 
method the orchardist must be exceedingly 
cautious. 

*T well remember a little incident of my 
visit to California and a tour of inspection of 
the country in company with Professor 
Ehrhorn. We were traveling along through | 
a piece of country dotted here and there with 
many fine orchards. Suddenly one of the 
inhabitants ran out in front of our carriage | 
and cried out: | 








“* You —— —— —, you can’t go along | 
here. If it had not been for your —— tom- 
foolery, I would have a fine orchard. No, 





I haven’t them now. I followed your 
‘*scheme’’ and my peach trees are all dead 
as a door nail!’ ”’ : 
** It seems that this party had been im- 
pressed with the professor’s remedy for | 
yrers, and had tried the bisulphide treat- | 
ment. However, he concluded that a tea-, 
spoonful, as recommended by Ehrhorn, was | 
insufficient, and consequently lost over two | 
hundred trees. | 
‘* So I say to you, and through you to the: 
farmers, be cautious in using bisulphide of | 
carbon ; use it with care, and rather use not 
enough than too much: We have near our 
— a handsome avenue fringed with 
andsome oaks on each side, and these we 
would have had pamezed last spring by 
borers had we not used a small quantity of 
bisulphide.”’ Guy E. MITCHELL. 


Choice Vegetables 
always bring high prices, 
To raise them success- 
fully, a-fertilizer con- 
taining at least 8% 
Potash should be used. 


Our books furnish useful information on 
all subjects relating to 
crop raising. They are 
sent free. 







93 Nassau Street, 
New York. 





FARMERS’ WANTS | 
ONE CENT A WORD 





Farmers’ Want Department is established to allow 
the sale and exchange of Stock, Seeds, Fruits, etc. 
also Help or Situation Wanted. There is a charge of 
one cent per word only, including name, address or 
= No Display. Cash to accompany the 


OLLIE Pups for sale, six weeks old. For particu- 
lars address W. T. GIBSON, 11 Willard street, 
vambridge, Mass. 


Paina exe fom pt of undoubted purity 
excellence. Pedigreed stock. Price list free. 
ILLINGHAST SEED CO., LaPlume, Pa. 


LL kinds of Hens wanted. Must be well. W. 
A 2023, Boston. " , Box 


F YOUR Cat is not well send word to us. W. R. 
FARMS CO., Boston, Mass. . 


NE Webster & Hannum Bone Cutter for exchange. 
a $25; never been used. KENT, Box 3254, 
oston. bs 


OP asccas better for your horse than Glosserine. 
See advertisement. 


Hees to make #500 per year keeping hens. Price, 25 
sy 


cents. WALNUT (PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Ox 2402, Boston. 


MERICAN farmer, married, is open for engagement 
as working foreman or farm manager on dairy 
arm; thoroughly understands raising of crops, care 
of stock, management of help; strictly temperate and 
reliable; references furnished from employers. BOX 
66, New Ipswich, N. H 


GRAPHOPHONE and records, camera, double. 
barrel gun, rifle or bicycle for anything in the 
poultry line. BOX 1014, Rockville, Ct. 


wee a White Cochin Bantam cock, or cockerel. 
Address, ALDEN P. BARKER, Middletown, 


ELIABLE young man (22) understanding care and 
management of standard and egg poultry, incu- 
tors, brooding, feeding chicks, ete., wants situation. 
Could become working partner on good-sized plant. 
ARTHUR O'CONNELL, Modena, Pa. 


ANTED-—Situation as warden and matron of alms- 
house; had ees good reference. 97 
"RANKLIN STREET, Westfield, Mass. 


ANTED—On or before April 1, position as superin- 

tendent or butter maker in first-class creamery ; 

I3 years experience ; good references. Address M. i. 
PEASE, Warehouse Point, Ct. 


AMMOTH Bronze Turkey Toms, 25 to 30 ths, by 97- 
point tom. B. P. Rock ckls. and Poland-China 
swine of the leading strains. A. H. MANN, Eldena, II. 


to 32 ths, pullets from 17 to 19 ths. Prices reason- 


M B. TURKEYS For Sale—Toms weighing from 28 
able. Eggs in season. MRS. D. C. AMOS, Oakland, Ky. 


herd. Young stock of both sexes for sale. 


Steed ang xt Charming 4th 131411 sents i 
Fs 
tLLIS Gardner, Kan. 


BARREL Michigan mill for sale, owing to the 

= death of proprietor, the Edwardsburg Flour- 

ng mill, roller process, 35 barrels capacity, with stone 

Steam power. All in good condition, and 

Will be sold chea a ares 
cn. 


for feed. 
doing good business. 
MRS. ISABELLA DALY Edwardsburg, 


UFF Cochins: young and yearling stock for sale. C. 
J. L. WARE, South Keene. N. H. 


AYUGA Ducks of the finest quality at $2. ALBERT 
NYE, New Washington, 0. 


ANTED—June 1, strong boy, 16 years old, to work 
on country home for board and small salary until 
October, Write experience with horses and small 
kitchen garden. R., Box 2023, Boston. 


ILL OWNERS in need of a miller who is thor 

oughly experienced on soft or Kansas hard wheat 

and who is reliable in every way, can find one with 

references by applying to INTERNATIONAL 
ROLLER MILLS, Sterling, Kan. 


IGHT Brahmas, Prize Stock Cockerels and Pullets 
for sale ane, I have more than I have room for. 
‘egs forsale. HARRYMOZLEY, Dracut, Mass. 


OR SALE—A water and steam power corn, feed 
and sawmill, with sufficient building for flouring 
machinery; two good dwelling honses, with 31 acres 
of good land, Situated in one of the healthiest, best 
corn and wheat-growing sections in the State. Want 
to change occupation on account of poor health. For 
further particulars address J. R. L. CHAMBLIN, 
Philomont, Loudoun Co., Va. 


TALLIONS For Sale—One black Percheron, 4 years 
old, unsurpassed for style and action; 1 Shire 7 
years old, a grand individual and breeder; sire, We- 
nona Albert. Also 1 ap erates Shire yearling. J. H. 
RICHERT, Mendota, Ill. 





OR SALE—Nine registered Aberdeen-Angus bulls, 6 
to 12 months old. Indiv idual merit end breeding the 


yest. JOHN L. GAISER, Charleston, Hl. 


XFORD Down and Cotswolds kept on separate 
farms 20 miles apart. Rams and ewes of each 
breed for sale. A. LATIMER WILSON, Creston, Ia. 


Shorthorns, youn 
stock for sale. Write for prices. T. R. WEST- 


Gescock for sal and BATES 
OPE & SON, Harlan, Ia. 


high-bred Kentucky Jacks. 16 


SALE—Two 
PHILLIPS & SULLI- 


OR 
hands; black, white points. 
JAN, Lebanon, Ky. 


ROTTING Mare for Sale—Dark bay, sire, Ben 

Eustin; 9 years old, 16 hands, sound, gentle fast, 

with high action. mark 2.21. ed one colt. Woulkd 
pace fasi. Address F. F. SCOTT, Ross, O. 


ANTED=—Situation as herdsman or foreman on 
dairy farm by single man E. C., Rhinecliff, N. Y 


ANTED—For cash, 200 good grade ewes in lamb 
(Shropshires preferred), not over four years old; 
must weigh about 120 tbs. State time, posters of 
breeding and prices. Address JOHN HOWAT, 
Welton, Ia. 


ANTED—Two second-hand grain elevator convey- 
ors, With or without hangers, from eight to 12 
inches diameter and 50 to 200 feet long. Also 150 to 
300-bushel hopper scale and 300 to 500-bushel capacity 
warehouse separator. Also 10 to 12-inch heavy gum 
belts, with 10-inch cups attached. Address E. H. 
STAPP, Blandville, Ky. 


sale at a bargain. Black, wt. 1450 tbs, extra good 
Stood here eight 


Pisnie ata ha imported German coach horse for 
y 
Call or address 


one, style, action and disposition. 
seasons, and is a very strong breeder. 
M. E. HARMON, Carthage, S. Dak. 


ULES! 100, yearlings! 150, 2s! 60, 3s! Will contract 
to sell 300 colts, spring foalings! Blacks, browns, 
Big jacks, well-bred mares. C. B. MET- 


yays, ete. 
LF ngelo, Tom Greene Co., Texas. 


CALFE, San 


TO°SETTLE AN ESTATE. 


bundred and ,fifty-acre farm for 
sal ; 

from leboro on the main road; $ eu. Sre 
station; rural delivery; cream taken at door; 
house two stories, French roof, broad piazza on three 
ides, painted white, green blinds, surrounded by 
we ly shade hoe — and Fs rg Teer as 14 rooms 
1 marble mantels, tw 
hreplaces, splendid hard-wood floors, york Giatenies 








‘or rk. This house cost to build, 19 y 

ago, . ering on to this house is shed. con. 

pay Serine room, woodshed and tool room; join- 

cr , grain and he vind em ee rio odie 
. ‘0 

overhead, 8x24 feet, tobacco on an 


cate barn Seria ath while 
w basement under the \ 
balidings are nicely painted, have slate A EY 
ut, running water, 30 or 40 acres level mow land, cuts 
y for 20 cows and teaia. This 1s a grand old estate 
and will be sold to close the estate for the ridiculously 





small sum of Blue print f 
cents in silver or stamps. Don’t aan bee = K, at 
once. GUNN & CO., Bratt leboro, Vt. 








Commonwealth of Massachusetts, 


MIDDLESEX, 8s, 
PROBATE COURT. 


To MORTIMER S. KIPP of Cambridge, in sai 
County, the next of kin, and all other persons in- 
terested in MORTIMER H. KIPP of Cambridge 
in said County of Middlesex, minor. ; 

WH EREAS, a petition has been presented to 

said Court, bd Ella Kipp of Cambridge, in 
the County of Middiesex, praying for the appoint- 
ment of herself. or some other suitable person as 
guardian, and for the custody of said minor. ’ 

, You are hereby cited to appear at a Probate 

Court, to be held'at Cambridge, in said County of 

Middlesex, on the fourth day of June, A. D. 1901 

at nine o'clock in the forenoon, to show cause if 

a a a, a guardian should not ‘be 

atresaid, ¢ the custody of said minor as 
Ane petitioner is hereby diree iv 

public notice thereof, to the eax of ie on Sald 
minor, and others interested, by publishing this 
citation once in each week, for three successive 

weeks, in the MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN, a 

hewspaper published in Boston, the last publica- 

tion to be one day, at least, before said Court, or 
by delivering a copy thereof to the said Mortimer 

S. Kipp, at least seven days before said Court. 

Witness, CHARLES J. MCINTIRE, Esquire, 

First Judge‘of said Court, this fifteenth day of May 

in the year one thousand nine hundred and one. 

S. H. FOLSOM, Register. 


’ ~ Commonwealth of Massachusetts, 


MIDDLESEX, 8S. 
PROBATE COURT. 


To all persons interested in the estate of TIM- 
OTHY E. STUART, late of Newton, in poe 2 
County. deceased : 

WHER EAS, John A. Emery, surviving trustee 

under the will of said “deceased, has pre- 
sented for allowance the first account of his and 

Ronald A. Stuart’s trust under said will. 

_ You are hereby cited to appear at a Probate 
Court, to be held at Cambridge, in said County 
on the fourth day of June, A. D. 1901, at nine 
o’elock in the forenoon, to show cause, if any 
you have, why the same should not be allowed. 
And said trustee is ordered to serve this citation 
by delivering a copy thereof, to all persons inter- 
ested in the estate fourteen days at least before 
said Court, or by publishing the same once in 
each week, for three successive weeks, in the 
MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN, a newspaper 
published in Boston, the last publication to be 
one day, at least, before said Court, and by mail- 
ing, postpaid, a copy of this citation to all coun 
persons interested in the estate, seven days at 
least before sald Court. 

_,Witness, CHARLES J. MCINTIRE, Esquire, 
First Judge of said Court, this ninth day of May, 
in the year one thousand nine hundred and one. 
S. H. FOLSOM, Register. 
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Commonwealth of Massachusetts. — 


MIDDLESEX, SS. 


PROBATE COURT. 


R. 1. 
| To the heirs at law, next of kin, creditors, and all 


other persons interested in the estate of 
GEORGE W. WHITE, late of Cavendish, in 
the State of Vermont, deceased, intestate, 
leavingestate in said County. 
HEREAS, a petition has been presented to 
, said Court to grant a letter of administra- 
tion on the estate of said deceased to Elliott G. 
White of said Cavendish without giving a surety 
on his bond. 
You are hereby cited to appear at a Probate 
Court to be held at Cambridge, in said County of 
Middlesex, on the fourth day of June, A. D. 


| 1901,at_ nine o’clock in the forenoon, to show 
| cause, if any you have, why the same should not 


| 


|May,in the year one thousand nine 
and one. 
| 


be granted. 

_ And the petitioner is hereby directed to give pub- 
lic notice thereof, by publishing this citation once 
in each week, for three successive weeks, inthe 
MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN, a newspaper 
published in Boston, the last publication to be 
one day, at least, before said Court. 

Witness, CHARLES J. McINTIRE, Esquire, 
First Judge of said Court, this fifteenth day of 
hundred 
S. H. FOLSOM, Register. 


Commonwealth of Massachusetts, 


MIDDLESEX 8s. 
PROBATE COURT. 


To all persons interested in the estate held in 
trust under aninstrument created by JAMES 
8S. GILL, late of Boston, in the County of Suf- 
folk and State of Massachusetts, deceased, or in 
the personal property hereinafter described, 
and to the Treasurer and Receiver-General of 
said Commonwealth. 

Whi EREAS, George H. Levey, appointed trus- 

tee under said instrument of said deceased, 
by the Probate Court in and for the District of 

Windsor, in the State of Vermont, has presented 

to said Court his petition, representing that as 

such trustee he is entitled to certain personal 
property situated in said County of Middlesex, to 
wit: 

A certain mortgage Uated May 1, 1895, upon a 
certain lot of land containing 7178 square feet 
more or less, situated in Somerville, in said 
County of Middlesex, and a note of the same date 
for $20,000, secured by said mortgage, both ex 
ecuted by Rachel M. Gill _to George Hutchinson, 
and assigned by said Hutchinson to James _ 8S. 
Gill, trustee for James S. Gill of Ludlow, Ver- 
mont, and Mary Etta Gill, and praying that he 
may be licensed to receive or to sell by public or 
private sale on such terms and to such person or 
persons as he shall think fit—or otherwise to dis- 
pose of and to transfer and convey said estate, 
and to release and discharge said mortgage upon 
the payment of the amount due thereon. 

You are hereby cited to appear at a Probate 
Court, to be held at Cambridge, in said County of 
Middlesex, onthe twenty-eighth day of May, A. D. 
1901, at nine o’clock in the forenoon, to show 
cause, if any you have, why the same should not 
be granted. 

_And said petitioner is ordered to serve this 
citation by publishing the same once in each 
week, for three successive weeks, in the 
MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN, a newspaper 

ublished in Boston, the last publication to be one 
day, at least, before said Court, and by delivering 

a copy of this citation to said Treasurer and Re- 

ceiver-General, fourteen days, at least, before the 

said return day of said petition. 

Witness, CHARLES J. MCINTIRE, Esquire, 
First Judge of said Court, this second day of 
May, in the year one thousand nine hundred and 
one. S. H. FOLSOM, Register. 


- ~ Commonwealth of 3 Massachusetts. 


MIDDLESEX, 8S. 

PROBATE COURT. 

To_all_ persons interested in the estate of 
SENECA SANFORD, late of Newton, in said 
County, deceased. sd 

WHE REAS, William B. Durant, the adminis- 

trator with the will annexed of the estate 
not already administered of said deceased, has 
presented for allowance the first and final 
account of his administration upon the estate of 
said deceased : 

You are hereby cited to appear at a_ Probate 
Court, to be held at Cambridge, in said County, 
on the fourth day of June, A. D. 1901, at nine 
o’clock in the forenoon, to show cause, if any 
you have why the same should not be allowed. __ 

And said administrator is ordered to serve this 
citation by delivering a copy thereof to all persons 
interested in the estate fourteen days at least 
before said Court, or by publishing the same once 
ineach week, for three successive weeks, in the 
MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN, @ newspaper 
published in Boston, the last publication to be 
one day, at least, before said Court, and by mailing, 
postpaid, a copy of this citation to all known 

ersons interested in the estate seven days at 

east betore said Court. 3 
Witness, CHARLES J. MCINTIRE, Esquire, First 

Judge of said Court, this third day of May, in 

the year one thousand nine hundred and one. 

S. H. FOLSOM, Register. 








Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 


MIDDLESEX, 88. . 
PROBATE COURT. 


To the heirs-at-law, next of kin, creditors, and 
all other persons interested in the estate of 
THOMAS i. CHAMBERS, late of Somerville, 
in said County, deceased, intestate. 

WH EREAS, a petition has been presented to 

said Court, to grant a letter of administra- 
tion on the estate of said deceased, to Frederick 

A. P. Fiske of Somerville, in said County, or to 

some other suitable peroon. 3 
You are hereby cited to appear at a Probate 

Court to be held at Cambridge in said County of 

Middlesex, on the fourth day of June A. D. 

1901, at nine o’clock inthe forenoon, to show 

cause, if any you have, why the same should not 

be granted. 

And said petitioner is hereby directed to give 
public notice thereof, by publishing this citation 
once in each week for three successive weeks, in 
the MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN, a news- 
yaper published in Boston, the last publication 
Lobe one day at least before said Court. _ 

Witness, CHARLES J. McINTIRE, eoasiee, 
First Judge of said Cowt, this fifteenth day of 
May in the year one thousand nine hundred 
and one. S. H. FOLSOM, Register. 





Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 


MIDDLESEX, SS. 
PROBATE COURT. 

To the heirs-at-law, next of kin, creditors, and 
all other persons interested in the estate of 
MARY A. HANNON, late of Stoneham, in said 
County, deceased, intestate. 

HEREAS, a petition has been presented to 
said Court to grant a letter of administra- 

tion on the estate of said deceased to Thomas J. 

Hannon of Dedham, in the County of Norfolk, or 

to some other suitable person. , 

You are hereby cited to appear ata Probate 
Court to be held at Lowell, in said County of 
Middlesex, on the twenty-first day of May, A. D. 
1901, atnine o’clock in the forenoon, to show 
cause, if any you have, why the same should not 
be granted. ; ; . 

‘And said petitioner is hereby directed to give 
public notice thereof, by publishing this citation 
once in each week, for three successive weeks, in 
the MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN, a hewspa- 

er published in Boston, the last publication to 
be one day, at least, before said Court. | 

Witness, CHARLES J. MCINTYRE, Esquire, 
First Judge of said Court, this twenty-ninth day of 
April, in the year one thousand nine hundred 
and one. S. H. FOLSOM, Register. 
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INT SAVES MONEY. 

“tects your property and improves its 

appearance. 

painted last-longer ; without protection from 
weather and syp. they will soon decay. 

In painting, labor is two thirds of the 
It is a waste of money to put any- 
thing but the best paint on your buildings. 

The best paint is Pure White Lead (see 


PANY'S Pure White Lead Tinting Colors. 


It pro- 


Buildings kept well 


both winter and summer. Try it, and know 
for yourselves. 

Get the finest, lightest, best quality of 
gauze and wear it next to body, cover this 
with the liglitest, finest, best quality of 
lamb’s wool, so light that you can almost 
blow it off yeur hand. Take the outer fian- 
nel off at night, but leave the gauze on. 
Wear the under ones one week in winter, 





list of brands which are genuine) and Pure 


This will protect your build- 


ings longer and better than any other 


material. 


For any color or shade required, use NATIONAL LEAD COM 


Pamphlet sent free 


National Lead Co., 100 William Street, New York. 








Our homes. 





Cheerfulness a Duty. | 


It is the easiest thing in the world to smile 
when all is right with one, when skies are 
blue and circumstances are as one would 
havethem. Involuntarily the face beams 
when one is happy, the eye sparkles, and 
bits of song spring tothe lips and ripple 
forth spontaneously, and the atmosphere all 
about is radiant with cheerfulness, whivh 
sheds its rays upon all within its influence. 

The one who can smile when skies are 
dark, however, is the one whose influence is 
even more far-reaching. It is almost im- 
possible to be gloomy when associated with 
such a person, and one’s own annoyances 
shrink into utter insignificance in contem- 
plation of such cheerfulness. 

Habitual gloom is temperamental with 
some persons. The slightest disarrange- 
ment of their plans or even an unpropitious 
turn in the weather is sufficient to cloud 
heir faces and make them decidedly uncom. 
panionable. They seem powerless to rise 
above conditions or circumstances in the 
slightest degree, and joy itself is received by 
them with a sort of mild surprise tempered 
by a considerable degree of suspicion. They 
seem really to enjoy being miserable and 
making others so. 

Such is an extreme case, however. The 
average, every-day individual, whom we all 
know and with whom most of us have much 
in common, is largely a creature of circum- 
stances,—happy when conditions are pro- 
pitious, but susceptible to clouds, whether 
in his immediate surroundings or induced 
by weather conditions. He is a sort of 
barometer, an infallible register, rising and 
falling, expanding and contracting, as the 
winds blow soft or harsh, or precipitation 
increases or decreases. 

During the recent month of continuous 
stormy weather one fact was especially 
noticeable, the effect of weather upon tem- 
perament. Itis not always easy to resist 
being depressed by such cause. One may 
wish to go forth, and be prevented by pour- 
ing rain ; the dull gray light makes it difficult 

to read or write or sew, and the addition of 
artificial light serves to make matters worse ; 
there is a moist unpleasantness about things 
in general, which grates harshly along sen- 
sitive nerves, and one has to hold oneself 
well in hand to avoid succumbing to such 
conditions if long continued. Even children 
are visibly affected, without understanding 
why, and it is no small task to entertain them 
through successive days of dull weather. 

One little one begged recently to go out of 
doors, and being refused, accepted the situa- 
tion somewhat ungraciously. Her mamma 
suggested a story as an alternative, which 
was at first resented, but the child finally 
compromised by saying, “‘ Well, if you must 
tell a story, let it be about outdoors.” 

It is the same with those of us who are 
older and wiser. We must have things 
quite to our liking if we accept them at all. 
That this is manifestly impossible goes 
without saying, therefore much of our un- 
happiness and discontent. If we can make 
our own happiness, as some claim, it must 
be done by rising above the influence of un- 
toward conditions. If our Christian Science 
friends have accomplished nothing else, the 
world owes them a debt of profoundest 
gratitude for having exemplified the influ- 
ence of cheerfulness upon the physical or- 
ganism. 

For this reason, if no other, it is well 
worth a struggle to maintain an attitude of 
constant cheerfulness, despite conditions. 
Added to this the influence one may have 
upon the lives of others, and perpetual 
cheerfulness becomes worthy of the most 
strenuous effort to attain. It 1s a question 
if one can receive higher praise than to have 
it said that he or she is “‘ genial.’’ 

ELIZABETH ROBBINS BERRY. 
The Workbox. 
ODD KNITTED EDGE. 

This edge is suitable for trimming flannel 
skirts, dressing-sacques, etc. Work with two 
finest bone or rubber needles and Fleisher’s 
Saxony yarn. 

Cast on 17 stitches ; knit across plain once. 

1st row—Three plain, over twice, purl 2 
together, narrow, over, 2 plain, over, slip off 
2 stitches on to an extra needle (or hairpin), 
knit 3 plain, put back the 2 stitches on left- 
hand needle, knit them plain, over, narrow, 
1 plain. 

2d row—(Cast 2 stitches on left needle, 
knit these 2 plain. Ialways slip the first 
stitch, bind 1 over, 1 plain, bind 1 over), this 
forms a little knot, 12 plain, over 2, purl 2 to- 
gether, 3 plain. 

3d row—Three plain, over twice, purl 2 to- 
gether, 2 plain, narrow, over, narrow, 1 plain, 
over, 1 plain, over, 2 plain, over, narrow, 1 
plain. 

4th row—Five plain, over, 3 plain, over, 6 
plain, over 2, purl 2 together, 3 plain. 

5th row—Three plain, over 2, purl 2 to- 
gether, 1 plain, narrow, over, narrow, I 
plain, over, 5 plain, over, 2 plain, over, nar- 
row, 1 plain. 

6th row—Make as between brackets in 
second row, 3 plain, narrow, over, 2 plain, 
over, narrow, 1 plain, over, narrow, 4 plain, 
over 2, purl 2 together, 3 plain. 

7th row—Three plain, over 2, purl 2 to- 
gether, narrow, (over, narrow, 1 plain) 5 
times. 

8th row—Five plain, (over, narrow, 1 plain) 
twice, over, narrow, 3 plain, over 2, purl 2 
together, 3 plain. 

9th row—Three plain, over twice, purl 2 
together, narrow, over, 2 plain (over, nar- 
row, 1 plain) 4 times. 

10th row—Make as between brackets in 
second row, 4 plain, (make 1, narrow, 1 
plain) twice, over, narrow, 3 plain, over 2, 
purl 2 together, 3 plain. 

11th row—Like ninth row. 

12th row—Like eighth row. 

13th row—Like ninth row. 





14th row—Like 10th row. 

15th row—Like ninth row. 

16th row—Like eighth row. 

17th row—Like ninth row. 

18th row—Like tenth row. 

19th row—Three plain, over 2, purl 2 to- 
gether, 2 plain, make 1, 2 plain, make 1, 
narrow, slip 1, narrow, bind slip stitch over, 
1 plain, (over, narrow, 1 plain) twice. 

20th row—Four plain, narrow, over, slip 1, 
narrow, bind slip stitch over, over, narrow, 
4 plain, over 2, purl 2 together, 3 plain. 

21st row—Three plain, over 2, purl two 
together, 3 plain, over, 1 plain, narrow, 
1 plain, narrow, 1 plain, over, narrow, 
1 plain. 

22d row—Twelve plain, over 2, purl 2 to- 
gether, 3 plain. 

Repeat from first row. 

Eva M. NILEs. 
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Hints to the Hostess. 


Do not plan too much for a guest’s amuse- 
ment. A chance to choose one’s diversion is 
often more appreciated than a constant 
round of gayeties. Especially if your visitor 
be a busy housewife will she enjoy a day in 
which there is no “ must do.’’ She is weary 
of engagements that must be punctually 
kept, and is longing for an aimless walk, or 
for an afternoon among the shops in pursuit 
of her hobby, or for the luxury ‘‘ just once 
to finish a magazine article without inter- 
ruption,” or perhaps for a long, lazy siesta 
in your favorite cosey corner. Something of 
her own choice will rest her, while an after- 
noon at the club that interests you might 
only bore her. Tell her how you are going 
to spend the day, assure her you would be 
glad of her company, but let her understand 
she is free to follow her own inclinations. 

Make no attempt to vary your usual bill 
of fare. Your guest will infinitely prefer 
the newness of your dishes to an imitation 
of her own. If you live in the country, the 
home-made bacon and ham will be a real 
treat; and a bass, fresh from the river, will 
be a revelation to one who has only eaten 
fish after it has been packed inice. If you 
live in the city do not attempt to serve 
spring chicken to your country guest. It is 
impossible for a town chicken ever to be- 
come the tender,toothsome morsel she is used 
toat home. But the juicy steaks and roasts 
you are so tired of are a treat she can sel- 
dom enjoy at her distance from markets. 


guest. She will bring with her a new point 
of view. Peculiarities in dress and manners 
have alwaysa basis in environment, and the 
habits you at first think ‘‘ queer,’’ when 
studied in the light of climate, architecture 
and occupation, will be seen to be for that 
individual the only rational habit. In the 
study you will have broadened your horizon 
and will have prepared yourself better to 
enjoy the return visit.— What to Eat. 
ccc 


Putting Away Winter Woolens. 


All winter woolens should be put away as 
early as April, before the buffalo moth hasa 
chance to deposit its eggs. The common 
clothes moth is annoying to careless house- 
wives alone. Its ravages iaay be easily 
limited, but the buffalo moth knows no 
limit. It requires continual care to keep 
this moth away from woolens iu any district 
of the country which it has pre-empted as 
its own. 

The practice of keeping half-worn cloth- 
ing not in use hanging in closets and laid 
about on shelves is the real cause of the 
sudden appearance of this moth in the 
house. If there is nothing to attract these 
moths they will not come, because there are 
always congenial quarters for them where 
careless housekeepers leave woolen rags 
and old clothes about for them to lodge in. 

Neither cedar trunks nor closets nor 
camphor nor any of the many proprietary 
articles sold to keep moths away is certain 
todo soif the clothes are not thoroughly 
shaken and aired in the sunshine before 
they are putaway. It has repeatedly been 
proved that if the eggs of the moth are 
already laid they wiil hatch in a cedar trunk 
and in an atmosphere laden with the fumes 
of camphor or any other moth preventive, 
and the new generation of moths will live on 
and pursue their destructive course. It is 
of great importance to see that there are no 
eggs or moths in clothing when it is put 
away. 

After shaking and thoroughly airing the 
clothing or furs to be packed, fold them, 
sprinkling in camphor or some other moth 
preventive, and fold them up in newspapers. 
Furs should be wrapped in newspapers and 
sealed in boxes with a little camphor or other 
moth preventive.—Tribune. 

Sn mall 


Dress to Avoid Colds. 


James P. Hawes, M. D., of Hector, N. Y., 
writes to the Medical Brief: 

I have noticed, for many years, the class 
of people that are always suffering from 
colds. Examine their dress and you will 
find them covered with a thick, heavy 
undersuit, poor in quality, and hardly fit for 
a horse blanket. ‘Vhenever these people 
exercise the least, or go to a warm room, 
they begin to perspire freely, the moist- 
ure prevents surface electricity, capil- 
laries are sluggish; in fact, they seem to be 
steaming with heat, and yet they are cold. 
All their oxygenation is done through the 
lungs. A severe cold and prostration will 
follow. From November to April, they bark 
and grow weaker, only to recruit with the 
summer sun and fresh air. 

I never have a cold unless forced to some 
special exposure, and any one make take a 














clothing that will admit of air circulation or 
ventilation. I would as soon be half var- 
hished as to wear a fieece-lined undershirt. 
I tried it two days, got a free cold, and laid 


it aside. 
I will describe @ cheap under dress for 





‘and the outer ones two weeks. 


| you will not perspire if you goin witha 


Endeavor to learn something from your | 


Go out in 
| the cold ; you will feel the skin breathe, and 


company. 

This heavy-boarded, coarse cotton and 
wool shoddy is a curse’ to humanity. In 
| fact, it is injurious to animals; nothing but 
a loose, puffy, elastic flannel is suitable for 
your horse. But notice in the light double 
suit how easily one glides upon the other, 
and the space between them tempers the air 
| for the body, same as the posterior nares 
prepares it for the lungs. 
>> 

To Walk Correctly. 

The American girl is learning how to 
walk. For many years she has been a 
martyr to. the French high-heeled shoe, the 
toothpick toe and the wafer sole, but now 
commonsense footwear is the vogue. It took 
a long period of discomfort, if not actual 
suffering, toconvince woman that she could 
| wear a sensible shoe and not detract from 
her personal charms. Now that she has 
been convinced of the error of her ways, 
more interest is manifested in the correct 
style of walking and the proper manner of 
holding the skirt, says the Washington Post- 

Some men profess to be able to read char. 
acter by the way a person walks. If that be 

so, the radical change in woman’s fashions 
in shoes and in style of walking denotes a 
pronounced improvement in womankind. 

The proper style of walking is not only 

the most graceful, but the least fatiguing. 
Walking is simply the art of balancing. 
| Naturally that system of balancing which 
will most evenly distribute the weight of 
the body is the correct one. 

As long as fashion decreed that woman 
| should wear a shoe that cramped her feet, 
| threw all the weight of her body upon her 
toes, tipped her forward until all the strain 
was on the muscles of the instep and cur- 
tailed functions of the tendons which nature 
intended should play a most important part 
in walking, woman was sure to follow 
fashion; but now that fashion has joimed 
hands with nature and reason femininity is 
finding a pleasure and a satisfaction in 














walking that were impossible under the 


former style. 
No machinery made by man, no matter 


Throughout the foot and leg the bones are 
so arranged with respect to each other that 
there does not exist a right angle at their 
joints. Thus is avoided the chance of vio- 
lent concussion in sudden movement, as cf 
jumping, striking the foot against a heavy 
object, and the like. A sinuous and slightly 
undulating line is maintained, and it is this 
line which gives the grace and elasticity of 
appearance so observedly beautiful in the 
woman who walks correctly. 

In correct walking there is the poetry of 
motion, the delicacy of poise and the scien- 
tific adjustment of the weight of the body 
which theancients knew so well, but which 
the moderns slur, if they do not absolutely 
ignore. It is because of this laxity on the 
part of the latter-day people that artists find 
in antique statues the best models. The 
ancients considered that every portion of the 
human form was beautiful, and that in the 
proper development of every portoin of the 

| human body the highest type of the noblest 
work of the Great Architect was obtained. 

Today there should, if nature’s teachings 
had been observed, be but one style of walk- 
ing. That would be the correct one. In- 
stead there are hundreds. - 

The girl who walks correctly is a joy to 
herself and to all who behold her. She has 
some purpose in life. She is nine times out 
of ten neatly dressed, bright eyed and 
healthy. Watch her and you will see that 
the ball of the foot is the centre upon which 
the weight of the body swings, and ,that 
upon the heel and the toes there is an even 
balance of the strain—if such it may be 
called—the heel not being called upon to do 
more than the toes or the toes more than the 
heel, while the sole is the medium bet ween 
the two extremes. 

In correct walking the fvot is placed 
evenly upon the surface, with the pressure 
first upon the heel, then upon the ball 
of the foot, and then upon the toes. From 
the ball of the foot and the toes the impetus 
and elasticity of the stride originate. 

Many persons, in endeavoring to walk 
correctly, make the mistake of putting too 
much weight upon the heel. This is not as 
bad as putting too much weight upon the 
toes. The easiest method of learning how to 
walk correctly is to pattern after the person 
who knows how to walk. 

No girl who walks properly is ungraceful. 
No girl who walks improperly can be grace- 
ful for any long time. The charm of accu- 
rate poise of the body, of graceful move- 
ment of the limbs, and of the bringing into 
play of all the portions of the human struct- 
ure intended by nature to be used in walk- 
ing, make in themselves strong attractions 
not only to the intelligent observer, but to 
the less cultured, for no one is so dull of 
comprehension as to be unable to appreciate 
what is beautiful and a delight to the eye. 

To walk correctly is to tell the world you 
are of go-d habits iand refined. The girl 
who walks correctly always wears neat 
shoes. Usually she is delightfully dressed. 
Rich garments do not mean to be well 
dressed. Daintiness in dress is as delightflu 
end often more delightful than rich mate- 


rials. ‘ 
To no one will the fashion for shorter 


skirts be more welcome than the girl who 
knows how to walk. She has nothing to be 
ashamed of in showing her shoes. The girls 
who wear long trains and who do so much 
toward assisting the street-cleaning depart- 
ment are generally the girls who do not 
know how to walk. The street-sweeping 
girl is likely to develop into an untidy girl, 
for the girl who is careless about soiling he 
skirts will be careless in other matters. 


a> 
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Testing Drinking Water. 


The supply of drinking water for the 
family should be tested at least once a year. 
Water that at one time is pure and whole- 
some may become too impure for use, yet it 
may be without color, and have no odor or 
taste to show its dangerous qualities. 

A simple test of drinking water is the 
Heisch sewage test. Filla clean pint bottle 
three-quarters full of the water to be tested, 
and dissolve in it half a teaspoonful of pure 
granulated sugar. Cork it and set it in a 
warm place for two days. If during this 
time it becomes cloudy or milky it is unfit 








ten-mile ride in the bleak days of winter, if | for domestic use. If it remains perfectly , 
he will start with adry, cool body, and clean it is probably safe. Be careful that, 


the bottle is absolutely as clean ‘as you can 
make it and the sugar pure. 

The second test is alsoa simple one. Ob- 
tain from a trustworthy druggist about five 
cents’ worth of saturated solution of per- 
manganate of potassium. Add about five 





be 
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b ; ** passes ”’ are said to be decidedly strength- 
how delicate or accurate, can match in regu- | ening. While using them closely they should 
larity or uniformity the action of the foot. | be rested at intervals of an hour or two, for 
, the strain of constant reading or sewing is 
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From Monday 


to Saturday—at every 


turn in the kitchen work—a Wickless 


Blue Flame Oil 


Stove will save labor, 


time and expense—and keep the cook 
comfortable. No bulky fuel to prepare 


: up or die down; a 
of the ordinary stove. 


or carry, no waiting for the fire to come 


fraction of the expense 
A 


Wickless 


BLUE FLAME 


Oil Stove 





will boil, bake, broil or fry better than a 
It is safe and cleanly—can 


coal stove. 


not become greasy, can not emit any 
odor. Made in several sizes, from one 
burner to five. If your dealer does not 
have them, write to nearest agency of 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY. 
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drops of this to a pint bottle of water. This 
will turn the water a beautiful rose purple. 
If there is any considerable amount of or- 
ganic matter, this color will give place in 
the course of a few hours toa more or less 
dirty reddish brown. If the color of the 
water in the bottle remains for twelve hours 
unchanged from the rose purple hue it as- 
sumed when the permanganate of potassium 
was first added, it may be considered free 
from organic contamination. 








_-><- — 
The Care of the Eyes. 


On arising in the morning the eyes should 
bathed gently in cold water—twenty 


like that of extending the arms at a certain 
height immovable. Imagine the taxing of 
the eyes, which cannot complain save after 
years of irreparable neglect. When dust set- 
tles in the eyes warm water will soothe them 
of any intlammation ; rose water is extremely 
refreshing, but it should be bought in small 
quantities, as it keeps but a short time. 
Five cents worth will give a daily bath for 


mixed turn out on a platter and sprinkle one- 
fourth to one-half cup of grated cheese over the 
top. Or serve the cheese on a separate dish, lest 
all should not care for it. 

Early in the spring the kitchen sink and «all 
cesspools and drains on the lower floor should be 
flushed out with a strong solution of copperas and 
boiling water. Examine the plumbing by the 
peppermint test. Mix an ounce of oil of pepper- 
mint in a pail of water, and go to the top floor of 
the house, where there is an opening into the 
waste pipe. Pour the pail of peppermint water 
down. If the odor of peppermint escapes in any 
part of the plumbing, it shows that sewer gas 
would also escape. 


Fasbion Motes. 





a*, A dainty dressing sack is an indispensable 
adjunct to the wardrobe of the well-gowned 
woman. Cream crepe de chine is used for an ex- 
tremely dainty one,which is made with a a shirred 
flounce at the bottom, the neck being cut square 
and the sleeves loose and flowing. 

«*, Another exquisite gown for house wear is of 
cream nun’s veiling over yellow silk. This hasa 
small yoke of lace, the design of which is outlined 
in gold thread. Down the front, on both sides 
and extending around the bottom of the skirt, are 
wide bands of gold braid. The sleeves are of the 
veiling, with the undersleeves of lace. 

a*, Every woman knows the value of a silk 
waist, from the ready-made affair, suitable fora 





several weeks. Tea leaves and alum water 


hygienic and antiseptic simplicity, water, 
especially in distilled form, is considered 
powerful enough.—Harper’s Bazar. 
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Domestic Hints. 
CORN MUFFINS. 





Mix a cup ofcorn meal with a cup of white 
flour which has been sifted with two teaspoonfuls 
of baking-powder and a teaspoonful of salt. Stir 
in two tablespoonfuls of powdered sugar, three 
beaten eggs, and enough milk to make a good 
batter. Beat hard; add a tablespoonful of melted 
butter; beat again, and pour into greased and 
heated muffin tins. Bake for fifteen minutes ina 
hot oven. 

FRUIT SALAD. 

A fruit salad that may be served with a mayon- 

naise is delicious. Peel and divide one Florida 


natural parts; shell and halve a dozen English 
walnuts; take the seeds from two dozen Malaga 
grapes; shred one medium-sized pineapple and 
slice two red bananas. Chill the fruit thoroughly 
before preparing them, mix together, and mari- 
nate with a French dressing. Arrange on lettuce 
leaves and garnish with mayonnaise. Serve as 
soon as made. 


. KIDNEYS WITH BACON. 

Chop a small onion very fine; add to it double 
its quantity of bread crumbs, a pinch of salt, some 
pepper, a few drops of lemon juice, and some 
chopped parsley. Moisten a bit with a beaten 
egg. In it roll some thin slices of kidneys and fry 
with bacon till done. That is, fry the bacon till 
crisp and in its fat fry the kidneys. 

COCOANUT LOAF CAKE. 

Cream half a cupful of butter with two cupfuls 
of powdered sugar, and when very light add the 
well-beaten yolks of six eggs and acup of milk. 
Gradually stirin two cups of flour with which 
have been sifted two teaspoonfuls of baking pow- 
der and a quarter of a teaspoonful of salt. Flavor 
the batter with the juice and grated rind of a 
lemon and beat in two cupfuls of grated cocoanut. 
Last of all fold in quickly and lightly the stiffened 
whites of the six eggs. Bake in two !oaf tins ina 
steady oven until a straw run through the thick- 
est part of the cake comes out clean. When the 
cakes are cold cover them with an icing flavored 
with a few drops of essence of bitter almond. 
While icing is damp strew thickly with grated 
cocoanut. 

FRICASKE OF SWEETBREADS. 

Blanch the sweetbreads and parboil in a_ ttle 
white stock. When cool cut in slices, rollin flour 
and fry in butter till quite brown. Take them 
out and put into the frying pan enough rich stock 
to make a sauce. Flavor this with a glass of 
white wine. Thicken with the yolks of eggs. 
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Hints to Housekeepers. 


The rough places upon your table were prob- 
ably caused by using too hot dishes. The sun’s 
heat, if it falls upon the table for hours at a time 
daily, will also cause such an appearance. After 
each meal wipe your table off with a damp cloth 
to remove all suspicion of foreign matter of any 
kind, and then with a clean flannel cloth rub 
briskly for amoment with olive oil. Such treat- 
ment will keep the table intact, and if this is con- 
tinued for years the polish will increase and the 
beauty and worth of the table be enhanced rather 
than detracted from. Of course this treatment 
does not apply to varnished furniture. but to that 
which is finished with what is called “hand- 
rubbed ” polish. 

Three things are required to give an enjoyable 
dinner party: Good taste, good judgment and an 
intuitive sense of harmony. 

Nervousness, annoyance, anxiety on the part 
of the host or hostess during the serving of dinner 
are the deadly foes of enjoyment. 

The etiquette of dinners involves the necessity 





were the eye tonics which our grandfathers | 
used, but in these modern days of absolutely | 


orange and two Mandarin oranges into their’ 


tailor gown, to those covered with soft lace for 
more dressy wear. Among the latter white and 
white combined with gold, blue or black all hold 
| the popular fancy. 

| e*, Few evening gowns are prettier than those 
: Of printed mousseline de soie. One of palest 
ivory, oriamented with tea roses, would be re- 
markably soft and pretty trimmed either with 
ruchings of glace silk or fine white lace. 

a*, One of the new bathing costumes is of white 
silk-finished brilliantine, made with a broad sash 
and open collar of the palest shell pink. The cap 
to be worn with itis of the same materials, lined 


with oiled silk, and made with a long point falling | 


at the side, after the style of those worn by Nea- 
politan fishermen. 

a*, Lace robes of every design and workman- 
ship worn over silk gowns are remarkably popu- 
lar with London women. A new fad to make a 


| chiffon or silk tea gown more effective is to wear 


over it a lace coat which is made either three- 
quarter length or full length with a train effect. 

a*s A useful addition to a woman’s wardrobe is 
a yoke of point d’esprit, threaded through with 
velvet baby ribbon, which will transform an 
evening gown into one suitable for less ceremo- 
nious occasions. 

e*, Sequin robes are more elaborate than ever. 
One handsome gown seen recently was made of 
an embroidery of jet paillettes on a white ground, 
worn over an ivory glace taffeta. Around the 
bottom of the skirt was a design of rose petals of 
silk and velvet caught together with embroidered 
stems. 

e*sThe.summer millinery presents marked con- 
trasts. For tailored gowns there are trim affairs 
of braided straw and wired velvet, with only the 
severest kind of buckle to relieve the plainness. 
On the other hand,the hat to be worn witha 
foulard or fancy afternoon gown is exquisitely 
soft and dainty. Rosebuds veiled with chiffon, 
drooping petals and dainty, clinging foliage are 
combined with satin straw or mousseline in 
charming models. An attractive example is 
carried out in white. Satin straw forms alow crown 
and pliable brim which is draped with chiffon, 
through which can be seen strands of ripe wheat 
intertwined with pale pink poppies. A cluster of 
white satin bows is finished with a gold slide, and 
underneath a black velvet bow rests on the hair. 


~ ‘Potes and Queries, _ 


PERMANENT AND ELECTRO MAGNETS. — 
“Electrician”: A magnet which retains its 
powers at all times is called a permanent mag- 
net. One which exercises its attractive and re- 
pellent influence only so long as a current of 
electricity flows through a surrounding coil of 
wire is an electro magnet. The latter is the kind 
employed in the construction of dynamos and 
motors and in telegraphic sounders. For a per- 
manent magnet steel should be used, but the core 
of an electro magnet is of soft iron, the purer and 
softer the better. Although practically all of the 
magnetic power of such a device ceases as soon as 
the current stops flowing through the coil, there 
$8 usually a very little remaining. Electricians 
eall that re nt “residuai magnetism.” The 
best way to permanently magnetize a steel bar 
is not to put it temporarily into a helix, but apply 
it to the poles of a dynamo. 

DENSITY OF POPULATION—“ R. W.C”: The 
densest population is in Egypt, with 290 per- 
sons on the square kilometre (0.62137 mile). 
Next comes Belgium with 226 inhabitants on the 
square kilometre. Then follow the Netherlands 
with 154, Great Britain with 198, Japan with 114, 
Italy with 110, Germany with 97, Austria with #4, 
Switzerland with 78, France with 73, Denmark 
with 60,Hungary with 58, Servia with 50,Roumania 
with 41, Greece with 38, Spain with 36, Bulgaria 
with 35 inhabitants per square kilometre. The 
least density of population is in Sweden, with 11 
inhabitants per square kilometre, then the United 
States with 10, Norway with 7, Russia with 6, 
Mexico with 6, Chili with 4, the Argentine Repub 
lic and Brazil each with 2 inhabitants per square 
kilometre. As to China, which is generally con- 








of a prompt reply to an invitation, repeating the 
date and hour of the dinner in order that mis? 
takes may be rectified, the obligation of both hus- 
band and wife declining if one is prevented from 
going, and the impropriety of any guest leaving 
before the guest of honor leaves. 


To make spaghetti a la Milanese plunge the 





ends of a dozen long sticks of spaghetti into rap- 
idly boiling salted water, and as they soften, bend 
and coil them in the water without breaking. 
Boil until tender, pour cold water through it, to 
keep it from sticking together, turn back into the 
kettle, and reheat in one cup of milk. Fry one 
tablespoonful of chopped onion in one tablespoon- 
ful of butter, add one rounded tablespoonful of 
flour, one-half teaspoonful of salt and one salt- 
spoonful of pepper. When well niixed add grad- 
ually one cup of strained tomato. Sweeten the 


sidered the most densely populated country in 
the world, the statistical tables show only 32 in- 
habitants per square kilometre, though there are 
some provinces in which there are as many as 172 
(Shan- Tung) and even 210 (Kiang-Fu) inhabitants 
on the same area. 

TRANSATLANTIC PASSENGERS IN 1900.—“R. 
Q. C.,’”’ Chelsea: During 1900, 838 steamers arrived 
at New York, which landed 137,852 first and 
second class and 403,491 steerage passengers. ‘Lhe 
increase over the preceding year was 28} per 
cent. for the cabin and 33 per cent. for the steer 
age. The average number of cabin passengers 
per voyage was 393 for the Cunard, 373 for the 
American Line, 299 for the White Star Line, 229 
for the German Lloyds, 192 for the Hamburg- 
American, 191 for the Anchor Line, 157 for the 
Transatlantic, etc. For the steerage passengers 





tomato with a saltspoonful of soda, if too acid. 
Pour the sauce on the spaghetti, and when wel: 


i MM a sad, “ae Ps 


the average number per voyage was 886 for the 
White Star, 963 for the North German Lloyd, 838 


for the Cunard, 756 for the American Line. 7 
the Hamburg-American, ete. Vessels ea: 
only steerage passengers brought on the av: 
1959 persons on each voyage. The figure. 
given included for the German lines, and | 
Anchor Line, the Mediterranean service 
LINCOLN’S BIRTHDAY—“ Patriot”: Li: 

birthday is observed as a holiday in Connect 
Illinois, Minnesota, New Jersey, New \ 
North Dakota, Pennsylvania and Washi. 


State. 
THE POSSIBILITIES OF POPULATIONS 
“Reader”: Mr. O. P. Austin, chief of the | 


States Bureau of Statistics, has been figuring 
the probabilities in increase of population 
concludes that one hundred years hen 
United States should, without counting imu: < 
tion (which we are now inclined to discouraz 
reach a tota! of 300,000,000. We have a plent 
room for such a population. A contemporary - 
mits these suggestive figures: If the entire 
try were as thickly settled as Rhode Islas 
should now have 1,173,150,000 people. Java «1 

, Madura, about the size of Alabama, support - 
000,000 people, equal to 517 people per square 
In Belgium there are 579; in the Netherlands 4 
in England and Wales 498, and in all of Eu 
exclusive of Norway, Sweden and Russia: tly 
are 203 persons to the square mile. If the | 
States, exclusive of Alaska and the islands, 
as thickly settled as Europe, we should hav: 

; 000,000 people. If we had the same density 
population as Eagland, Netherlands and Belz 
the census would give us a population « 

| 640,000. Were weas thickly settled as Belz 
‘the population of the United states would 
1,776,000,000. If we had as many people per »; 
mile as Italy we should have 861,000,000 peop): 
the same as Germany, 784,000,000; the san: 
France, 564,300,000; the same as Denmark. 52° 


690,000. Fora few centuries, therefore, we need 


have no worry about room to grow. 


Curious facts. 


| -—The Dutch name for a motor car is sue! 
paardelooszonderspoorwegpetroolryting. 

—Two hundred canals have been charted 
the surface of Mars. The narrowest ar: 
miles wide. 

— Anticosti island, in the Gulf of St. Lawrence 
though owned by a Frenchman, is under the 
Britlsh flag and subject to the Canadian law s+ 

—From Sweden to Germany and other coun- 
tries came the idea of school gardens, for tiowers 
fruit and farm products, as a part of the instruc- 
tion and diversion. 

— British naturalists having discovered stinz- 
less bees that make honey in the Island of Mont- 
serrat are trying to improve the breed with the 
object of supplanting the kinds of bees that have 
stings. 

— Prussia has issued an edict against scliov- 
girls wearing corsets, to which the Alliance of 
j German Corsetmakers retorts that corsets worn 

by girls under fourteen are harmless, as they ar: 
never tightly laced. 

—For some time past sensational paragra})!is 
have appeared in newspapers with regard to ¢ 
effect of the use in large quantities of comn 
salt by human beings for the sake of health and 
longevity. These theories were attributed te some 
extent to Prof. Jaques Loeb of Chicago Unyer- 
sity. He has denied the story. 

—The British Museum has purehase for 
| £350 a..elephant’s tusk, whichis said tv ! 
‘largest ever known. Weight 226) 9 pounds 

Length—outside curve, ten feet, two and one-hal 

inches; inside curve, nine feet; base to juint 
| straight line, eight feet, two inches. ©: 
| sot, twent hollow end, twenty-four inclie- 





solid, twenty-four and one-quarter inches 
—To killa cat by shooting, aim, eit! 
directly between and above the eyes: 0! 
hind the ear, the gun pointing forward. | 
ter shot, if aimed at such an angle as to ent 
base of the spinal cord, should produce 


-| death. Use a good pistol; never a shot-. 


the latter both destroys the skiu (if it | 
ble) and causes a ngering, painful deat! 


Popular Science. 


—Earthquake shocks with their © 
consequences are very convincing prow! 
Vibration of the land surface of the glo! 
are, however, oscillations of this surts 
constant and historically more import: 
take place so gradually; and quietly ¢ 
never appeal to the senses of perso! 
ordinary walks of life. 

— In this era of ‘* world empires” 
the sun’s empire is hardly surprising. \ 
inquirer seeks to learn its size, and }) 
that three well-known comets of sli 
have orbits extendiug beyond that orf) 
while one comet of a long period— Dons 
period of nearly two thousand years. | 
named comet really moves about tly 
calculated that the diameter of the so 
must be nearly 60,000,000,000 miles. 

—Passa ray of sunlight throug! 
water, and the colored rays are sp! 
thrown in different directions. Tl 
shining through many drops of falling ': 
shower is all split into colors, and the 1 
gorgeous rainbow. The scattered spri) 
wave, of a waterfall or a fountain, 1) 
rainbows, caused in the same way. Fi 
light has its own special uses. The © 
light make the leaves of the tree 
hasten all rooting and decay. Moree 
cut off the red rays, plants will grow 
brown leaves instead of green. 

—tThe balloon races and contests 

in connection with the Paris Expo>' 
productive of some very interestil- 
Every Sunday the spectacle was witli: 
large number of balloons starting on ( 
ney. “One afternoon,” says Mr. A 
Rotch, “seventeen balloons roses! 
each aeronaut endeavoring to land 
possible to some point that he had fi. pre 
hand.” By taking advantage ofthe “0° > i) 
currents and skilfully manipulatins ' pie 
ropes, surprising results were obtall “ 
aeronaut, after travelling thirty mile>. po 


within half a mile of the goal he had s«' the 
The greatest height attained by &! ad 
aeronauts was 27,000 feet. Inthe lone gece 
race six balloons started, and thre tal 


landed in Russia. About 1400 miles wel 
in thirty-seven hours. 
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LIVER WLS 25-2 





v “Tradway & Co., New York: 
ir Sirs—I have been sick for nearly two 
<. and have been doctoring with some of 
jost expert doctors of the United States. 
ive been bey me - in and drinking hot 
» at the Hot Springs,Ark., but it seemed 
\thing failed to do me good. After I 
your advertisement I thought I would 
Cour pills, and have nearly used two 
.: been taking two at bedtime and one 
breakfast, and they have done me more 
than anything else I have used. My 
ie ha been with the liver. My skin 
eves were all yellow; I had sleepy, 
sv feelings; felt like a drunken man; 
right above the navel. like as if it was 
u top of the stomach. My bowels were 
costive. My mouth and tongue sore 
- of the time. Appetite fair, but food 
J not digest, but settle heavy on my 
veh, and some few mouthfuls of food 
upagain. I could only eat light food 
digests easily. Please send ‘ Book of 

€. 
Respectfully, BEN ZAUGG. 

1 Springs, Ark. 


adways 
Pills | 


rice, 2de a box. Sold by Druggists or sent 
mail. Send to 


RADWAY & CO.. 55 Elm St.. New_York 


For Book of Advice.* ~~" (ai 
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Poetry. 

AT SUNDOWN. 
I'm standing by the evening sea 

And thinking of you, dear, 
Ah me, how happy I would be, 

If you were only here. : 
rhe world is all so very fair, 

In sunset’s glory clad— 
1 breathe a little, heart-deep prayer, 


God bless and guide you, lad. 
MAUD VIRGINIE THOMPSON. 





owas eo 
BITTER SWEET. 
In the heart of the rose the span-worm 
Nestles. (Ah me! I know.) 
And under the wreath of laurel 
The sharp thorns press, I trow. 


To the feet of the golden idol 
A little clay must cling, 

And over the gates of Eden 
The swords of sorrow Swing. 


‘The burial train and the bridal 
Oft in the roadway meet, 
For this is the way Fate mingles 
Life’s bitter and its sweet. 
—Susie M. Best, in the Bohemian. 
———- >> 
FORGIVENESS. 
My heart was heavy, for its trust had been 
\bused, its kindness answered with foul wrong; 
so, turning gloomily from my fellow men, 
(ne summer Sabbath day I strolled among 
The green mounds of the village burial-place; 











Where, pondering how all human love and hate 
Find onefsad level; and how, soon or late, 
Wronged and wrongdoer, each with meekKened 
—_ a 

lace, : 
And cold hands folded over a still heart, 


Pass the green threshold of our common grave 

Whither all footsteps tend, whence none depart, 

Awed for myself, and pitying my race, 

Our common sorrow, like a mighty wave, 

swept all my pride away, and trembling, I for- 
—J. G. Whittier. 


gave. 
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LOVE NOTES OF SPRING. 
Good morrow, Mistress Chickadee, 
My Quakeress in sober gray; 
I hear Tom Titmouse calling thee, 
Softly calling far away: 
“Phoebe! See me! Phoebe Gray! 
=see me, Phaebe! See me, pray!” 
Ah, Tom, you black-capped rogue, didst guess 
My heart would also fain confess 
To softly calling all the day, 
‘Phoebe! Phoebe! Phoebe Gray!” 


And thou, Sir Bluebird, debonair! 
Thou hidden herald of the spring! 
We joy once more to faintly hear 
Thy sweet, soft love note plaintive ring: 
“love, my love! I love thee! 
My love, love! My love see'”’ 
Ah, loyal knight, in heaven’s blue, 
How couldst thou know that beating true 
My heart doth plead and eall with thee, 
‘My love, ILlove! My love see!” 
"_T. W. Burgess, in Good Housekeeping. 
: ><> 


4 BUTTERFLY IN A TENEMENT 
YARD. 

With thy bright hues from fields of green, 
From country scent ot woodland things, 
Why comest thou with sun-dipped wings 

lo habitations foul and mean? 








With eager motion to the ground 
The infant from its mother slips, 
And stretches grimy finger tips 

lo where thy wide wings circle round, 


Oh, little lives that may not greet 
The pageant of the countryside! 
The world, so wonderful and wide, 

Is narrow for your tiny feet. 


rhey laugh and dance, but much is hid, 
Their larger life lies prone and stark ; 
We crush their souls out in the dark 
As cruelly asHerod did. 


Hid from them are the sky and green, 
The marshaled beauty of the plain, 
The grass that sparkles in the rain, 

(,o0’s face and all his broad demesne. 


| know it was not his intent, 
Else would he not when fields are fair 
Have sent his flower of the air 
die within this tenement; 


, die that these, his little ones, 

Might have a moment’s dream of wings, 

Of birds and flowers and leafy things, 

il the lost world of summer suns. 
—Joseph Dana Miller. 





Hark! the hours are softly calling, 
Bidding Spring arise, 
To listen to the rain-drops falling 
From the cloudy skies. 
lo listen to Earth’s weary voices, 
Louder every day, 
Bidding her no longer linger 
On her charmed way, 
But hasten to her task of beauty 
Seareely yet begun. 
—Adelaide A. Proctor. 
So <> eo —_—__—_——__ 
{ow many volumes they would fill, 
What tomes of ponderous weight, 
e smart things that we do not think 
lo say until too late. 
<> >__—_. 
Life is uphill all the way— 
{ft you climb, and wish to stay 
Wherefyou are, you’ll have to use, 
Like all linemen, well-spiked shoes. 
—Detroit Free Press. 
AN EASTER THOUGHT. 
soned in the shell 
echoes of the far off ocean’s roar. 
not these hopes of immortality 
‘cep within us dwell, 
‘tive to the soul and ever more 
'isoned in our hearts—may not they be 
: > of waves from an immortal shore? 
—James Terry White. 








rhe man who talks about himself, 
Who flaunt his “ me’s” and “ I’s,” 

But gives undoubted proof to those 
Who hear him that he lies. 


Miscellaneous. 





For Tom’s Sake. 
Outside, the apple trees were black and silver 


the path shone faintly golden. Inside, the two 
old women rocked and knitted. It had been so 
long since either had spoken that the last words 
seemed like dim memories of some far-distant 
past. When Martha Whipple brought her chair 
toa sudden stop the movement had something 
Startling in it; she leaned forward impressively, 
her round florid face settling into heavy lines of 
determination. 

‘** It’s borne in on me to say something to you, 
Mary,” she began; “ I’ve set outto do it more’n 
once, an’ then I’ve backed out. It’s jest what 
everybody’s sayin’. I hope you won’t lay it up 
against me if I tell you what’s for your own good. 
It’s four years now since Tom went away, an’ 
three since he was married, an’ he ain’t. never 
come home, though he knows how you're a-lookin’ 
for him. I guess there ain’t been a night since he 
was married that you ain’t lit up the best room 
an’ opened the front door asif you thought he an’ 
that city wife of his might come walkin’ up the 
path any minute. Sometimes I’ve got fairly rag- 
in’ over it. All this time you've been a-watchin’ 
an’ a-waitin’, an’ you’ve never set eyes on him 
nor his wife nor baby. Now I tell you what itis: 
I'd jest make up my mind if I was you to let it all 
go. ’Taint right for a perfessor to wear herself 
out so.”’ 

She stopped short, staring at her friend. The 


coaxing her to eat, and finally went to the depot 
with her and put her on the train. 

When; late in the afternoon, the -train began 
climbing up in the hills once more, she pushed 
open the window and breathed the keen air with 

sigh of deep content. She had left the city be- 

forever. 

rhe train would reach Holmesburg about seven. 
Four miles before that was Farrar’s, a new 
station, and between Farrar’s and Holmesburg 
was a road nearly all through the woods and no 
much used except in summer; she had never been 
over this road but once, but she was sure she 
could find the way. Only one or two other people, 
strangors to her, left the train at Farrar’s; that 
was as she had hoped, and she plunged resolutely 
into the woods. It was a long walk, and her 
valise was heavy for her; as it grew dark, too, she 
began to stumble on the road; she had to stop 
and rest more and more frequently, but her reso- 
lution never faltered. 

It was ten o’clock when she finally reached the 
house; she had crept around through back ways, 
and felt sure she had not been seen. Indeed, for 
an hour the lights had been out in the houses. 
She stood still for a moment in the sweet, silent 
night; the apple trees were all silver in the moon- 
light, and the daffodils gleamed faintly down the 
path. She unlocked the door and dragged in her 
valise. She was home at last. 

For a moment she stood thinking; then softly 
opening the door she crept out to the wood pile. 
As she was returning with her arms full she 
stumbled over an animal at the door. Checking 
her exclamation, she leaned down; it was her cat 





little old woman had risen to her feet, trembling , 
with excitement. ‘“ We’ve been neighbors thirty 
years, Martha Whipple,” she said, “ but if you 
say another word I’ll never forgive you as long as : 
you live. I guess you’d better go,—I guess | 
’t would be safer so, and, besides, I’ve got nh 
siderable to do tonight. I didn’t tell you before, 
but l’'m going down to Tom’s tomorrow.” 

Miss Martha had risen with tragic indignation, 
but the news was too much for her. She turned 
back in undisguised amazement. 

‘For the land’s sake, why didn’t you say so?” | 
she exclaimed. ‘Can’t I help you get ready? , 
How long do you calculate to stay?” 

“T calculated I’d be gone about a week. Being 
the spring of the year I can’t stay longer, for 
there ’s the garden to see to. Iain’t got much 
to do to get ready. If you’d feed the cat once 
a day,—’t wouldn’t do no good to bring him: 
over, he wouldn’t stay,—but I'll leave a saucer 
on the back porch, an’ you can put his milk 
there.” 

“IT will, certain,” answered Miss Martha. She , 

ad quite forgotten her resentmentin the keen 
relish of the news; the sewing circle would meet 
the next day. She looked back when she reached 
the doorway. 

* Good-night,” she answered. Her voice hada 
curious, half-frightened tone in it, and her eyes 
were full of dismay. She hurried into the house 
and shut the door; then she looked around her, 
and the look was that of an exile about to leave 
home forever. 

“IT dunno what made me say it,” she cried, “I 
said it before I thought, an’ now I’ve got to go. 
An’ I don’t know how I can, either, with things 
all starting to bloom so pretty! An’ Tom might 
come, too—supposin’ we should pass each other, 
an’ he come while I’m gone! But I’ve got to go. 
Folks shan’t say any such things about Tom—as 
if Tom wouldn’t be glad to see his mother! ” i 

When morning came she made herself a cup of 
tea before going carefully over the house for the 
last time; then she dragged her valise out on the 
doorstep and locked the front door behind her. 

When the stage came she walked steadily down 
the path bet ween the daffodils; she looked straight 
ahead, but her old face was working pitifully, ' 
and the yellow blossoms seemed to dance like 
flickering lights before her eyes. 

The day was close and suitry,—an unseasonable 
one for spring. The old woman sat bolt upright 
beside her valise, holding her ticket in her hand. 
As they left the fresh air of the hills the heat be- 
came worse ; she grew faint, and a terrible fear 
began to sweep over her that she would never 
reach the city. 

As they neared the city the train began to be 
crowded. Presently a lady stopped beside her 
and asked if the seat was engaged. She did not 
understand the phrase, but obeying a sudden in- ' 
stinct for companionship she moved her valise. 

“You can set here if you want to,” she said. 
“‘ The car’s real full now.” 

The lady thanked her and took the seat. She 
was evidently used to traveling; the old woman 
looked at her wistfully; presently she leaned over 
and touched her. 

“ Is—is Boston very big?” she asked timidly. 

The lady glanced at her companion with a quick 
smile that changed as she saw the worried old 
face. 

“It is pretty big,’’ she replied gently. “ Are 
you going there?” 

The old woman smiled up at her eagerly. 
“Yes,” she said, “I thought I’d go. You see 
my boy, Tom,—he married, and I haven't seen 
him for four years. I ain’t even seen the baby; 
they kept telling me to come, an’ last night I 
made up my mind to, an’ I up an’ started. I hope 
it won’t be hard to find the place?” 

“Won't Tom be at the depot to meet you?” 
asked the lady indignantly. 

The old woman looked up with quick suspicion. 
“Of course he would if he’d ’a’ known,” she 
answered eagerly. ‘ Tom was allus the best boy! 
But I couldn’t seem to make up my mind till last 
night, an’ then I thought I’d surprise them. I 
picked a bunch of daffodils for him,—he used to 
notice daffodils when he was jest a little fellow,— 
but they’re real withered now.” 

The stranger tried tocheer her. ‘“ Your flowers 
will freshen in water,’ she said, “ and Tom will 
feel like a boy again when he seesthem. Sup- 
pose you tell me the address, and then I can put 
you on the right cars.” 

“T’d take it real kind of you,’’ answered Tom’s 
mother gratefully. 

She pulled a piece of paper fro and 
unfolded it carefully. The stranger read it, and 
her face cleared 

“ That will be easy to find,” she said. “Itis 
right on the car line, and the conductor will put 
you off very near the house if you tell him the 
number. There, now, let me take your valise, 
and put you on the car.” 

The old woman rose confusedly, the train had 
rolled into the depot, and the sudden change of 
light and sound bewildered her; she clutched her 
flowers and looked with desperate eyes across 
the crowd. Then, before she realized what had 
happened, her friend had put her on a car and 
said goodby. She had never seena street car 
before, and she clung to the seat, her tired, 
frightened face set in lines of rigid endurance. 








‘ about getting supper, and for once she forgot to 


| seem so sort o’ numb this afternoon, but now I 





Every mement she expected an accident, and 
when the conductor helped her off, her first feel- 
ing was one of almost incredulous relief, then 
suddenly she saw the number that she wanted, | 
and darted forward. She was panting with the | 
weight of the valise, but she did not know it; she | 
hurried up the high stone steps and eagerly rang 
the bell. 

The bell echoed through the house, but no one! 
came. She pulled it again and again, a nervous | 
terror stealing over her,—she must make Tom | 
hear! Presently a window opened inthe next ; 
house, and a girl’s pretty face smiled down at her. | 

“Did you want to see Mrs. Haswell?” she ; 
called. ‘‘ They went away yesterday.” 

The old woman looked up, her hand dropped 
from the bell. 

“ What did you say, dear?” she faltered. “TI, 
didn’t understand. I want to see Tom,—I’m his 
mother.” 

The girl's pretty face softened with quick pity, 
she left the window, and ran down the steps, and | 
across to the old woman. 

“I’m so sorry,” she said gently. ‘Don’t you 
understand? They’ve gone away ; I don’t know 
when they’ll be back, they couldn’t tell. Oh, 
don’t look so! Come in our house and rest. You 
must come. You can’t stay here, you know.” 

The people were very good to her. She wanted | 
to go back that night, and they had to tell her 
over and over that there was no train before they 
could make her understand, and even then she 
seemed dazed and bewildered. So they gave her 
a quiet room and left her alone. For hours she 
sat there in the dark trying to order her dizzy 
thoughts, and gradually, one idea became clear, 
that no one must ever know. It was all her fault, 
—all hers.—but people would not understand, and 
they would blame Tom and they must not blame 
him. 

In the morning she was pale and tired, but 
quite her old self again. The girl was delighted 





at the change, and sat beside her at breakfast, 


| « Ay! ha! ha! ha!” whistles Robin. ‘“ My dear, 


purring softly about her feet. With a little cry of 
joy she picked him up and carried him into the 
house with her. She made a fire and went busily 
to work, so that by daylight, when she put out her 
fire, her breakfast was ready, and fresh brea 
and cake was in the closet. About eight o’clock 
she heard Miss Martha come and call the cat. 
After she had gone the old woman took in the 
milk and gave it to him, but she did not let him 
go out—she wanted some one to talk to. 

She was very lonely and oppressed by a strange 
sense of unreality; as she sat behind her closed 
blinds and watched the neighbors go by she felt 
almost as if she had died, and from another 
world was looking back upon heriold life. Once 
the minister came tothe gate, and she heard Miss 
Martha call across to him that Mis’ Haswell was 
in the city visiting her son. A hot flush burned 
in her cheeks, and she turned hastily away. 

Monday was the last day of her imprisonment. 
At daylight Tuesday she slipped out of the house 
with her valise, and began the journey back to 
Farrar’s. 

The first up-train from Boston came at ten 
o’clock, so that she had several hours to wait, but 
she had- known that, and until the station was 
opened she sat on the platform outside with 
stoical patience. When the train came she rode 
the four miles back to Holmesburg, and then took 
the stage to the house. She drewa long breath 
as she walked again up the path between the 
daffodils. She went in the front door, and began 
pulling up the shades and uncovering all the orna- 
ments. When Martha came over she talked much 
of the city, and of Tom’s nice neighbors, but little 
of Tom and his family. After her visitor had left 
she dropped her face in her hands. 

“Oh, Lord, I hope I ain’t done anything dread- 
ful,” she cried, “ but I couldn’t let her say any 
thing against Tom,—I couldn’t.” 

She looked very old and tired as she went feebly 


set open the front door; she remembered it as she 
was going to sit down to her supper, and she 
hurried toopen it. A young man was just com- 
ing with springing steps up the path between the 
daffodils, a sturdy young fellow witha yellow- 
haired baby in his arms. She looked at him ab- 
sently, but he ran forward and caught her. 

“Mother, mother, don’t you know me?” he 
cried, as he hugged and kissed her. 

After supper she went over to the Whipples. 
Tom was lying out under the apple trees, as he 
used to do years ago, but Tom’s baby was cling- 
ing to her with one dimpled hand, while the other 
was full of daffodils. Miss Martha met her at the 
gate. 

“Well, now 1 guess you are happy,” she said 
“When TI see you come, thinks I,‘ Well, that ex 
plains it. I couldn’t understand what made Mary 


see.’ And this is Tom’s baby! 
favor him! Do come in—” 

“I’ve got something to tell you first,” she said. 
“T deceived you awfully, Martha. I was mad be- 
cause of what you said about Tom, so I went off 
in a hurry, an’ when I got to the city the house 
was all closed up. Flora’s mother was taken 
sick sudden, an’ they had gone there, but I didn’t 
know it then. Some folks was real good to me, 
an’ took me in, an’ I came back the next day. 
I’ve been living in the house ever since. I 
thought folks would talk against Tom if they 
knew, an’ I wasn’t going to have it!” 

She was looking ashamed, yet defiant. But 
Martha was blind to all fine expressions. ‘ For 
the land’s sake,’’ she exclaimed. ‘ You’ve been 
living there all the week!” 

“Yes. I got off at Farrar’s and come through 
the woods. I want you should tell everybody. 
’T was real wicked of me, but I wasn’t going to 
have anybody talking against Tom. He’ll come 
over and see you tomorrow before he goes, but 
the baby’s going to stay with me all summer. 
Flora’s mother’s real sick, an’ Flora’s got to be 
there. I must go back now an’ see Tom, but I 
wanted you to know what I had done. Come 
along, Mary.” 

Martha’s eyes followed her with admiring in 
terest. 

“The baby’s named for you, aint she?’ she 
said. 

The old woman turned back, her face all alight. 

“Yes,” she answered. ‘ Tom said she shouldn’t 
have any name but his mother’s. Tom allus was 
good to his mother.” 

She stopped a moment, and then caught the 
child up in a passion of tenderness; her bright 
brown eyes looked with sudden softening over 
the yellow baby head. 

‘“* She ain’t ever going to do such a wicked thing 
as her grandmother did,”’ she said. 

Then she went silently back between the rows 
of daffodils—to Tom. 


 Wouth’s Department. 


SIR BOBIN. 
Rollicking Robin is here again. 
What does he care for the April rain? 
Care for it? Glad of it. Doesn’t he know 
That the April rain carries off the snow, 
And coaxes out leaves to shadow his nest, 
And washes his pretty red Easter vest, 
And makes the juice of the cherry sweet, 
For his hungry little robins to eat? 
“ Ha! ha! ha?’ hear the jolly bird laugh, 
‘* That isn’t the best of the story by half!” 


Gentleman Robin, he walks up and down, 

Dressed in orange tawney, and black and brown. 

Though his eye is so proud and his step so firm, 

He can always stoop to pick up a worm. 

With a twist of his head, and a strut and a hop, 

To his Robin wife, in the peach-tree top, 

Chirping her heart out, he calls: ‘‘ My dear, 

You don’t earn your living! Come here! Come 
‘here! 

Ha! ha! ha! Life is lovely and sweet; 

But what would it be if we’d nothing to eat?” 


Robin, Sir Robin, gay, red-vested knight, 
Now you have come to us summer’s in sight. 
You never dream of the wonders you bring— 
Visions that follow the flash of your wing, 
How all the beautiful by-and-by 

Around you and after you seems to fly! 

Sing on or eat on, as pleases your mind! 
Well have you earned every morsel you find. 


It certainly does 








Let us all take our own choice otf good cheer! ” 
—Lucy Larcom. 
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The Poppy Path. 


Miss Colby was very fond of her garden witb its 
gravel walks. While she felt kindly toward chil- 
dren, she did not always like to have them enter 
her garden, certainly not unless she herself were 
there. 

“There comes Sadie Pimer across her father’s 
potato field! ”’ she said one day as she stood in 
her door. ‘ There never was such a child for 
flowers, and I can’t help liking her, but I’d best 
be out working when she gets here.” 

So Miss Colby put on her garden hat, and was 
very busy tying up her sweet peas. 

The pale purple asters were in full bloom, and 
Sadie bent over to smell of them. 


“) Within the book and volume of my brain, 





are for seed. You see I’ve tied 
a purple yarn on 

“Oh, what a nice way!” sald Sadie. “What 
are those things with the red yarn tied on them? 

“ Poppies,” replied Miss Colby. “ The leave 
fell off long ago, and the seeds are about ripe. I'll 
gather them now.” 

So she carefully pulled off all the heads that 
had red yarn tied under them. 

“ There are ever somany more left,” said Sadie, 
touching the dry heads and making the little 
seeds rattle inside. 

“You may have those if you want them,” said 
Miss Colby. ‘I will give you a paper bag.” 

Sadie gathered all the brown heads that were 

left, and the seeds rattled out of them into the 
bag when she shook it. 
“IT shall have hundreds and hundreds of red 
poppies next summer in my yard! ” she exclaimed 
joyously, dancing off down the path. “ I’m going 
to tell mamma, and I thank you, Miss Colby.” 

So out of the yard she went, and began to cross 
he potato field, shaking the bag to make ithe 
seeds rattle, never dreaming there was a little 
slit of a hole down in one corner. : 
Suddenly she saw some potato bugs, and darted 
off on one side, makinga wide circuit; for she 
had a horror of potato bugs. Then she came to 
arock,and jumped over it; and then she ran 
straight home. 

“Seems to me there are not many seeds,” said 
her mother, when she looked intothe bag. “ The’ 
heads are allempty. Oh, Sadie, here’s a hole! 

Your seeds have all run out!” 

Sadie almost cried, but she set her lips tight 
and bore it. If Miss Colby had known she would 
have given her more seeds, but Sadie did not like 
to tell her. 

When the potatoes were dug Mr. Pimer evened 
off the ground and sowed it to grass. He was 
going to have a mowing lot the next summer, he 
said. But what do. you suppose happened? It 
turned out to be the prettiest ‘mowing lot you ever 
Saw. As the grass grew up something else grew 

up with it, but nobody noticed till a little before 

haying time, when all of a sudden poppies began 

to bloom. They bloomed along in a line from Mr. 

Pimer’s fence to the foot of a rock, where they 

rioted in a big clump. Then they ran off in a 

wide half-circle, and then proceeded straight to 

Miss Colby’s back gate. 

‘“‘ That is Sadie’s poppy path!” said Mrs. Pimer. 

‘“‘ They shan’t be mowed down,” said Mr. Pimer. 

And all the rest of the summer, whenever Sadie 

could think of an errand to take her to Miss 

Colby’s she walked by the poppy path, and was 

so happy that I think you may say you never saw 

such a happy little girl—Mary L. B. Branch, in 

the Youth’s Companion. 





Gems of Thought. _ 


.--- Life is what we make it.—George Logan. 
----Let thy spirit. burn with a steady light. 
Thou canst not know when another shall catch 
= sacred fire from thee.—Trinities and Sancti 
es. 

----How constant is God’s friendship! He 
loves us with an everlasting love and to the end, 
when other friendships are upon slight grounds 
easily and often broken off.—John Howe. 


.---And I saw that there was an ocean of dark- 
ness and death, but an infinite ocean of light and 
love flowed over the ocean of darkness, and in 
that I saw the infinite love of God.—George Fox. 
.--- The eternal issues are now and here, in our 
thoughts and deeds, in our simple, common, 
every-day relations to God and to our fellow- 
beings. Today or never, here or nowhere, is 
eternity.—“ As it is in Heaven,” Lucy Larcom. 
.---We cannot but discover how in our very 
griefs there were hidden angels reaching up to 
hide, within the dark experience, some treasure 
of patience or trust we could never have pos- 
sessed had the angels only descended on us, and 
our life been one long joy.—Robert Collyer. 

.--- If you touch the cross, it will leave its mark 
upon you. If you bear no print of the cross, be 
sure that you have never touched it yet. Sorrow, 
humility, self-denial, a tender conscience, a spirit 
of love, there are the marks of the Lord Jesus, 
the print of the nails, and the pledges of our par- 
don. 

----If we are wise with the true wisdom of 
souls our first need of patience sends us to God to 
ask for it. We seek a refuge ‘from disquietudein 
his peace; our haunting weakness drives us back 
upon his strength, till presently we find that our 
incapacity, with God’s help, is stronger far than 
our completest energy without it, and that, with 
the thorn still fretting the flesh, we can do all 
things through him that strengtheneth us.— 
Charles Beard. 


---- However much we love and revere the ideal 
in Christ or the personal Jesus, we cannot fully 
know all the sacred tenderness and reverent re- 
joicing possible to us until we have revered the 
human in some life dear and holy to us, until we 
have held sacred the ways walked by dutiful and 
tender feet in joyful service of the sons and 
daughters of men, until we have been penetrated 
by another’s gentleness of soul.—Trinities and 
Sanctities. 


---- The peace which the world gives is not en- 
during. Disease of body, or new convictions of 
mind, or a change in worldly circumstances may 
and generally does destroy it. But the peace 
which Jesus gives abideth ever, and finds its full 
position only in the life to come. True, for loving 
and chastening purposes God often suspends the 
sensible enjoyment of this peace for a time, but it 
is only that our languishing love may thereby be 
rekindled, and our communion with him may be- 
come more close and confidential. This peace is 
foundéd upon the conscious love of God, and is 
asting as that love.—U nited Presbyterian. 


 Brilliants. 


Treading the path to noble ends, 
A long farewell to love I gave; 
Resolved my country and my friends 
All that remain’d of me should have. 
ey —Waller. 


How soft the music of those village bells, 

Falling at intervals upon the ear 

In cadence sweet! now dying all away, 

Now pealing loud again and louder still, 

Clear and sonorous as the gale comes on. 

With easy force it opens all the cells 

Where mem’ry slept. Whenever I have heard 

A kindred melody, the scene recurs 

And with it all its pleasures and its pains. 
—Cowper: Task. 


Cast down thyself, and only strive to raise 
The glory of thy Maker’s sacred name; 
Use all thy pow’rs that bless’d pow’r to praise, 
Which gives the pow’r to be and use the same. 
_____———ié« ‘Sir’: Jj. Daaies.j 
What torment ’s equal to the grief of mind 
And pining anguish hid in gentle heart, 
That inly feeds itself with thought unkind, 
And nourishes its own consuming smart? 
—Spenser. 


Remember thee? 
Yea, from the table of my memory 
I'll wipe away all trivial fond records, 
Allsaws of books, all forms, all pressures past, 
That youth and observation copied there; 
And thy commandment all alone shall live 

















Unmix’d with baser matter. —Shakspere. 


The greatest attribute of heaven is mercy: 
And ’tis the crown of justice, and the glory, 
Where it may kill with right, te save with pity. 
—J. Fletcher. 

Woe to the youth whom fancy gains, 
Winning from reason’s hand the reins: 
P:ty and woe! for such a mind 
Is soft, contemplative, and kind. 

—Sir W. Scott. 


Historical. 
—tThe first horse railroad was built in 1826-7. 
—tThe first steamboat plied the Hudson in 
1807. 
—tThe first sawmakers’ anvil was brought to 
America in 1819. 
—tThe first use of a locomotive in this country 
was in 1820. 
—kKerosene was first used for lighting pur- 
poses in 1826. 
—tThe first book printed in Boston was an 
election sermon preached to Gov. John Leverett 
by the council and deputies of the colony, May 3, 
1676. It wasa small quarto pamphlet of sixty- 
three pages, and John Foster was the printer. 
—tThe first regular newspaper was the News 











“Don’t break them! ” said Miss Colby. “They 
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FLATU 


lp Stomach and intestines and is 


lieve it entirely. 


gentleman. 


the tea I can drink; in fact, I 


partake of the richest dishes 












ane CURE ... 


Flatulence means a collection of wind 


to what I eat, providing ! take a Tabule afterward. 


merly I frequently had to diet myself. | always carry a 
supply in my vest pocket in one of the small glass vials 
which I replenish from the large bottles you sell.” 
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an unpleasant and annoying () 


| 4 condition. The state 
| ‘ ment froma salesman livin atEdge- Jig 
| jp water, Ill., which follows, Proves that Ripans r > | 


abules re- ? 


| “I have taken Ripans Tabules for nearly 
ld three years with extremely satisfactory results,” Says the ) 
‘I used to be constantly troubled with flatu. 4 
ip lency and biliousness, but now rarely have an 
iy when! neglect taking the Tabules, Being an Englishman | 
am naturally fond of good strong tea and this used to cause 
me a great deal of flatulency. Now I can take several 
cups without fear, as a Ripans Tabule will take care of all 


attackeven — 


<— qs, 


need no longer be careful as 


é I can 
without fear, whereas for- 
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postmaster of Boston at that time. Bartholomew 
Green, was the printer and continued to publish 
the sheet until the close of 1707. The building in 
which the News Letter was printed stood very 
— the east corner of Avon street, on Washing- 
n. 

—Maryland was one of the original thirteen 
States. It was named in honor of Maria, wife of 
Charles II, King of England. The first perma- 
nent settlement was made byjthe English Roman 
Catholics at St. Mary’s in 1634. The first blood of 
the Civil War was shed in this State at Baltimore, 
April 19, 1861. The Legislature opposed the war 
April 28, 1861, but passed resolutions favoring the 
South. Slavery was abolished in 1864. 

—The Royal Exchange Tavern was on the 
southwest corner of Exchange and State streets, 
and gave the name of Royal Exchange lane to 
that thoroughfare. Shrimpton’s lane was an 
earlier name. This tavern certainly dates back 
to 1727, and was then kept by Luke Yardy. At 
the time of the Boston Massacre one Stone was 
the landlord. It was a resort of the officers of the 
British army before the Revolution. At the be- 
ginning of the previous century it was kept by 
Israel Hatch and was a regular stopping-place 
for the Providence stages. 





Home Dressmaking 


Hints by Way Manten. 





3785 Fancy Wais‘, wih Bertha 
22 to 40 in. bust. 


The square yoke and the bertha are among the nota 
ble features of the season’s styles and lend them- 

selves to various combinations with satisfactrry 
effect. The smart waist illustrated shows wool crepe 
in pastel blue with yoke and undersleeves of cream 
cluny lace and trimming of black velvet ribbon, and 
is exceedingly effective, but the design is in every 
way suited to a variety of light weight wools and soft 
silks, while the combination can be varied again and 
again. Yoke and undersleeves of chiffon or Liberty 
silk with a figured Louitsine silk are exceedingly 
handsome, crepe de Chine with point de Venise is 
beautiful, and similar materials might be suggested by 
the score. 

To cut this waist for a woman of medium size 33 
yards of material 21 inches wide, 3 yards 27 inches 
wide, or 14 yards 44 inches wide will be required, with 
¥ yards of all-over lace. 

The pattern, No. 3785, is cut in sizes for a 32, 34, 36, 
38 and 40 inch bust measure. 
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3825 Bathing Suit, 
32 to 42 in. bust. 





3324 Woman’s Wrapper 
32 to 42 in. bust. 


Lounging Robe or Wrappcr. 
No. 3894. 
To be made with Short Train or Floor Length, Full 
Length or Elbow Sleeves. 
A dainty lounging robe that is sufficiently tasteful 
to allow of receiving her intimate friends is essen- 


Woman's 


- | tial to the comfort of every woman of refined taste. 


The very charming example illustrated is peculiarly 
adapted to just such use, and can be made of thin, 
washable fabrics for warm-day wear, or of soft simple 
woolen material for cooler weather; but inthe origi- 
nal is of white batiste with violet rings, and is 
trimmed with a foot ruffie and ruches of the same and 
frills of Mechlin lace with insertion to match. 

To cut this wrapper for‘a woman of medium size, 10 
yards of material 27 inches wide, 9 yards 32 inches 
wide, or 53 yards 44 inches wide, will be required,with 
frill at lower edge 83 yards 27 inches wide, 7 yards 44 
inches wide without frill. : 
The pattern, 3824, is cut in sizes fora 32, 34, 36, 38, 40 
and 42-inch bust measure. 


Woman's Bathing Gown. No. 3825. 
A comfortable, well-fitting bathing suit is as essen. 
tial to a satisfactory sea bath as the well-made outing 
costume is to the sports of dry land. While various 





Letter, issued April 24, 1704, by John Campbell, 
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matertals, flannel, serge, mohair and taffeta, are used, 


hothing gives quite the satisfaction of alpaca or 
Sicilian in quiet tints. The admirable costume illus- 
trated today is suited to any of the materials men- 
tioned, but in the original is of dark blue brilliantine 
with bands of narrow black braid and is worn witha 
soft silk tie. 
The bloomers and full blouse are made in one with 
a loose, comfortable belt holding the gathers at the 
, Waist line. As shown, the sleeves are short and the 
_ neck is made high by means of a shield and standing 
_ collar; but when preferred, the sleeves can become 
long and the shield or collar only be omitted, as indi- 
| cated in the small sketch. The skirt is gored but 
sufficiently full for freedom, and is attached to a 
separate band. 

To make this gown fora woman of medium size,9 
yards of material 27 inches wide, or 5¥ yards 44 inches 
wide, will be required. 

The pattern, 3825, is cut in sizes for a 32, 34, 36, 38, 40 
and 42-inch bust measure. 








3828 Misses’ Sailor 
Shirt Waist, 
10 to 16 vear:, 





3827 Surplice Waist, 
32 to 40 in bust, 
Misses’ Sailor Shirt Waist. No. 3828. 


The simple sailor model is always popular and 
always becoming to young girls. The stylish waist 
given includes the big collar and the. essential feat- 
ures. The original is of white dimity, with blue 
rings, and is trimmed with needlework, but cheviot, 
madras, Swiss muslin, lawn, batiste, and all the fa- 
miliar washable materials are suitable, as well as 
albatross, wool crepe and similar light-weight woolen 
fabrics. 

To cut this waist for a miss of 14 years of age, 2g 
yards of material 27 inches wide, 23 yards 32 inches 
wide, or 2} yards 44 inches wide will be required, with 
2} yards of embroidered insertion and 2} yards of 
edging to trim as illustrated. 

The pattern, 3828, is cut in sizes for misses of 10, 12, 
14 and 16 years of age. 





Woman's Surplice Waist. No. 3827. 
To be made with or without the Fitted Lining. 


Surplice styles suit some figures far better than any 
other that has ever been devised. The very pretty 
waist illustrated combines their essential features 
with the fashionable tucks, and is admirably adapted 
both to washable fabrics and to soft wools and silks. 
The original is of pongee, with trimming of Persian 
bands, and is made over the fitted lining, but cotton 
and linen materials should be unlined, with the 
chemisette attached to the right front and hooked or 
buttoned on to the left. 

To cut this waist fora woman of medium size 3} 
yards of material 21 inches wide, 33 yards 7 inches 
wide, 2§ yards 32 inches wide, or 2 yards 44 inches 
wide will be required. 

The pattern, 3827, is cut in sizes for a 32, 34, 36, 38 
and 40 inch bust measure. 








3823 Child’s 
Washable Hat, 
One Size. 


3826 Tucked Skirt, 
22 to 30 in. waist. 


Child’s Washable Hat. No. 3823. 
To be made with Single or Double Brim. 

Well as children thrive in the open air, and essen- 
tial as sunshine is to their health and well-being, it is 
important that their faces should be protected from 
glare and ‘excessive exposure. The charming little 
hat shown has the merit of performing such function 
to a nicety, and is simple, light of weight, and cool 
at the same time, in addition to which it can be 
laundered as often as occasion demands. The origt- 
nal is of white lawn, with bands of needlework edg- 
ing the frills; but the same material in colors is cor- 
rect, and still more durable hats can be made from 
madras, linen, pique and gingham. 

To cut this hat for a child 4 years of age, lf yards of 
material 32 inches wide will be required for the 
double brim, j yards when only one is used, with 3 
yards of material 4inches wide for a bow and ties, 
and 5 yards of embroidered insertion to trim as illus- 
trated. y 
The pattern, 3823, is cut in one size only. 





Woman’s Tacked Skirt with Flounce. No. 


3826 
Tucks not only continue to hold their place, but 
gain in favor as the season advances. The eminently 
smart skirt illustrated shows a novel arrangement 
and one that is admirably suited to the soft, clinging 
wool and silk materials now in vogue, as well as to 
the innumerable washable fabrics offered. The orig- 
inalis of linen batiste over white and is trimmed 
with batiste lace, the bands being applied and the 
material cut away beneath squares that form a chic 
and unique finish for the flounce. 
To cut this skirt for a woman of medium size, 11% 
yards of material 21 inches wide, 8 yards 32 inches 
wide, or 5§ yards 44 inches wide will be required, 
with 10 yards of applique, and lace squares according 
to size to trim, as illustrated. 
The pattern, 3826, is cut in sizes for a 22, 24, 26, 28 and 
30-inch waist measure. 
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Riverside Trotting ark 
FALL RIVER, MASS 


Opens the following Purses +, 


DECORATION {:'y 


...May 30, (90; 


z-20 Class, trot and pa 0 
2.27 Class, trot and pa 0) 
3.00 Class, trot and pz 10) 


CON DITIONS Five to enter 
in five, to harness. Entrance fe 
purse; winner to receive one iors 
ditional entries received. Nationa) | 
tion rules to govern, of which this tra: 








The Horse. 


Facts Concerning Ethan Allen, 2.25 1-2. 


“ Hark Comstock’s ” article published in | 
the Breeder calls to mind the long con- 
troversy concerning the paternity of the 
‘handsome trotting stallion Ethan Allen | 
(2.254), the best son of Vermont Black 
Hawk. There are a few well-established 
facts concerning the breeding and perform- 
ances of this beautiful stallion that are | 
matters of history which the above interest- | 
ing writer has evidently overlooked. These 
facts were not verbal statements made from 
memory years after the events happened. | 
On the contrary, they were written in ac- | 
count and memorandum books in regular | 
order at the time they occurred, and the’ 
books containing the entries are still in 
existence,so there can be no possible chance 
for error. We will present afew of > these 
facts. 

First—Ethan Allen was foaled in’ 1849. 
This is a fact that has never been disputed. | 

Second—He was foaled as early as ot 



































18 or 19 of that year. 

Third—The Stud Book of Vermont Black é aw 
Hawk still in existence shows that the dam Entries close Thursday, Ma, 
of Ethan Allen (2.254) was mated with Ver- 
mont Black Hawk July 9, 1848. She was re- 
turned to Black Hawk again June27 or 238, | 
1849, with a colt foal at foot that in after 
years became famous under the name of 
Ethan Allen (2.254). 

The above, as already stated, are not 
statements from memory. They are facts 


All purses divided, 50, 25, 15 and | 
dress all communications to 
A.A. CARDIN, 456 Pleasan; ~ 
Fall Rive, 


BAY PAIR WANT 7 


The undersigned desires to bu. jor 
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prominent factors in future contests. 
Emma M., that stands at the _ top 
of the group, is a bay mare that 
came out in 1897 and took a record 
of 2.20 at Middletown, Ind., on Aug. 6 
of that season. She was started in several 
races the following season, but did not re- 
duce her record. She was not raced in 1899, 
but started four times last season and re- 
duced her record to 2.12? at Titusville, Pa., 
July 11. She is now in the stable of W. B. 
McDonald, and has been worked some at the 
Jewettville covered track during the past 
few months. 

Emma M. was bred by E. V. Mitchell, 
Martinsville, Ind., and was got by Cecilian 
Prince, a well-bred son of C. F. Clay, that 
trotted to a record of 2.30 at Terre Haute, 
Ind., Aug. 24, 1892. The dam of Emma M. 
is Hambrino Maid, and she is also the 
dam of Estella, trotting record 2.19}. Ham- 
brino Maid was by Hambrino (2.214), whose 
sire was Edward Everett, son of Rysdyk’s 
Hambletonian, and whose dam was Mam- 
brina, by Mambrino Chief. The second 
dam of Emma M. was Birdie R., by Joe 
Downing. The latter was by Alexander’s 
Edwin Forrest, and his dam was the fa- 
mous Lizzie Peebles, by the great four-mile 
race winner and world’s record beater Wag- 
ner. Lizzie Peebles was also the dam of 
Jim Munroe, and one of her daughters pro- 

















Walter C. Warren came up to the track yester- 
day from Shrewsbury with a string of six, and left 
as many more in his stable at home, which he will 
bring a little later. Baby Strathmore (2.123) and 
Arius (2.164) are at the head of the string, and 
with them Warren has four green horses of much 
promise, including a colt by Gov. Benton (2.224), | 
that is called Wonder and promises to make good 
his name. 

William H. Moody and John H. Quinn, the 
latter superintendent of the Edgewood Farm at 
North Grafton, are both at the track with lots of 
speed. Mr. Moody, who was a familiar driver at 
all New England meetings four and five years 
ago, is working three horses for Frank E. Vinton 
of North Grafton. One of these is the pacing 
mare Lady Ayer (2.174) and the others are green 
pacers that Mr. Moody bought for his employer 
in Tennessee last fall. The latter two are en- 
tered under the names of Glen Onward and 
Amber Sphing in @ number of Grand Circuit 
engagements, starting in the slow pacing classes. 

Quinn will have the Expedition mare Diligencia, 
and another will be the gray gelding Trader 
(2.254), by Mr. Inches’ stallion Pedlar (2.18}). 
Clarence B. Cook. another Shrewsbury horseman, 
s expected at the track later this week. His 
string, as a starter, will comprise Gloria (2.16}), a 
chestnut mare called Nellie I. and the brown 
mare Maud, which he recently purchased of R. 
J. Healey of Worcester. 

John Kervick as usual will have a big string out 
this season, but its makeup is not altogether cer- 
tain. Kervick has a half dozen horses already in 
his string at the fair grounds, and by another 
week there will hvae been four or five more addi- 
tions. Kervick will drive Dr. E. E. Frost’s brown 





duced Bourbon Wilkes and his full brother 
Favorite Wilkes (2.244). Emma M. is bred 


gelding Carmine (2.10}) this season, fitting him 
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York, extending the courtesies of the Road Driv- 
ers’ Association at the speedway parade. The 
meeting came to an end or rather adjourned with 
Colonel Goff asking the members to co-operate 
with the committees in making the second annual 
parade a success. 

The matinee committee met Wednesday and 
elected Leander Peck chairman, but passed the 
office of secretary. The committee did not take 
any action upon matinee races, but as it will meet 
this week on Monday, something will be doing 
inthe matinee line. I might say that the mem- 
bers of the association are anxious to hold races. 
Wednesday evening the parade committee will 
hold a meeting and complete everything for the 
parade on Memorial Day. I might add that the 
entries are coming in fast, and that it should beat 
last year’s event. Quite a number of new car- 
riages are finding their way into town, and some 
of the regulars are planning to surprise the crowd 
on the day of the parade. : 

The Narragansett Park track is being reclayed. 


‘ Something like two hundred tons have been used, 


and a hundred more are at the track for use. Sec- 
retary Dexter is working hard and has just re- 
turned from New York. He will be in that city 
again this week in the interests of his associa- 
tion. He is considering a free-for-all pace in his 
purse events, and it is quite likely that the race 
will be given. It would please the local public, 
as it would give Prince Alert a chance to race 
here. 

I dropped down to see John Collingwood at the 
Hillsgrove half-mile track, and found him a busy 
man. He has quite a string of horses being 
trained at his half-mile ring, and I will give you a 
list of them next week. John will give a meeting 
on Memorial Day, beginning at two o’clock. 
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Andrews; Auditors, E. J. Parmelee and C. H. 
Brown. 
These gentlemen are all well-known horsemen, 


and will arrange for a season of matinee races 





with the Hartford and East Hartford Driving 
clubs. 

At the meeting of the Board of Review, held in 
New York this week, the gray gelding Brandy- 
wine was released from the mark of 2.11 which 
was credited to him at the Empire City track last 
fall, during the race meeting held there. His 
mark is 2.14}, made in the second heat of the race 
referred to.¥ (Brandywine was formerly owned in 
this city. He was brought here by W. L. White, 
who sold him to Lyman Brusie, and was in Harry 


Brusie’s hands, who raced him through Connecti- 
cut on the half-mile tracks. He was boyght by 
W. C. Wade, who sold him to Andy Welch. After 
Mr. Welch sold bim he was campaigned on the 
mile tracks, where he took his present record of 
2.144. 

Itis reported that the managers of Charter 
Oak Park, Messrs. Welch and Jones, have added 





another race track property to their list of real 
estate, by purchasing the Oakley Jockey Club 
track at Cincinnati,O. A meeting will be given 
there this fall. The early-closing events were to 
close May 5, but they have extended the time to 
May 31. 

Dr. Frank Ingram, V. S., of this city received a 
letter from trainer “ Jimmie” Gatcomb, who is at 
the Pimlico Track in Baltimore with six of the 
Lawson horses, including the unbeaten Boralma 
(2.08), saying he will ship his horses to Charter 
Oak Park early next week. Mr. Gatcomb says 
the horses are all in splendid shape, and have im- 








proved wonderfully since he has been in Balti- 
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STALLION WANTED 





Stallion with fast record, or one that can show 
he is capable of getting one. A sire of speed. 
Give full description, breeding and price. 

D. D. BEAN, Barton, Vt. 


SPEED FOR SALE. 


Two mares, records 2.23 and 2.21},for sale, 
have trotted in 2.15 and can beat it in a race 
when in condition. For particulars apply to 

P. 0. BOX 293, Nashua, N. H. 
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Endorsed by all leading horsem: 
lining or pulling horses. Horses 
electrics perfectly controlled; for ¢ 
has ro superior. Ask your harr 
for it. Price $3.00. For particula’ 


W. T. GIBSON 
11 Willard Street, Cambrids 
Agencies : 
MARK W. CROSS & CO., Bo: 
MOSEMAN BROS., - New Y 
G. S. ELLIS & SON, Cincin 
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AND BOAD CART. 
Hand made, fully guarantee’, 
as good as any and prices low. 
Bike been on the market for five 
years and needs no recommend- 
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that were recorded in writing at the time 
ed occurred. It is a fact that the dam of cash a pair of handsome bay horses 
J , , . ’ 
‘than Allen was mated with Vermont well matched, to weigh about 2? 00 
Black Hawk July 9, 1848. It is also a fact unds, with long tail per 
that she produced a colt foal in 344 days po d ? & talls, good ‘Tyile 
after that time, June 18, 1849, and that this am a ction, and a safe team for fam ily $2 
colt foal is the same bay horse, Ethan Allen, driving ; extreme speed not desired, an 
that placed the champion stallion trotting Must be well broken and acclim:ted pr 
— _ _ world ze Bp ems i to the vicinity of Boston. Horses All 
ry a . ey a 4 = e . LS 0 
Gaeiay is ory recore oO 2.253, and also must be delivered near Boston with ne 
took a record of 2.15to pole with running 0 rtunity f h abit bs 
mate in a race which he won against the Ppo unity or purchaser to examine sh 
world-renowned Dexter (2.17}), that went in and drive. Would prefer horses which = 
singleharness. may be driven single or double. Aq- “ 
There can be no question but that dress, with full particulars and price, = 
Ethan Allen was conceiyed in July, A.G C wi 
-1848, and during the same week that| - G. J., Care Massachusetts Plough- THE 
his dam was mated with Vermont Black man, Boston, Mass. tis 
Hawk. No candid man of good judgment | Ente 
who has any knowledge of the period of | ae 
gestation in mares can deny that. Even Mr. | FINE SPEED PROSPECTS. 
Allen W. Thompson, who tried hard several | I have been breeding choice trotting stock 
years ago to convince the public that rr pr bane pn ea ao ent alga ag Moderat a 
ett’s Flying Morgan got Ethan Allen, admits ! ESTHER, bay mare (5) 15.3, sire. Ne). Gro 
that Ethan Allen was conceived during the | dam. Polly J., by Messenger Wilkes, 2 2: ian, 
same period that the dam of Ethan wae | rill; third dam, Kate m Boy. 22. by Winther); Mor TI 
mated with Black Hawk, July 9, 1848, but a gag ama tL road came nee Mirai plan 
he claimed that she must also have been | handiing last season she showed miles in, 2 whil 
mated with Flying Morgan a day or two} pan 4, and can probably get a race record o! wher 
after visiting Black Hawk. GOVERNOR BODWELL, tote. than 
Riley Adams, who owned Flying Morgan | iy Medien, S10 trelaiormictcsecd en”! thers 
for years, once issued a pamphlet in which and legs, and can trot ad uarter in 35 seconds. 1 leave 
: fd as 8 as - race I bar 
he stated that Dr. Russell, who at that time —————————s rt ee may 
owned a half-interest in Flying Morgan, | sUEPSEBETH, bay mare, very hanson, 1.14, head 
es rare + > ° ars . tro 5 % su lkes Stowe 
visited Ticonderoga, N. Y., in August, 1848, one, 2.27; dam claimed to be by Grey Saale: cz show they 
put his stallion up at the stable of Joel poy ten Rot d Bhat odpm ayetndt emt Aer li pape od abede consi 
Holcomb, owner of the dam of Ethan Allen, in 2.36 over half-mile track last season with: ittle then 
and left the horse there while he (the aero IN ie i aes eon. tae bage. 
doctor) went off, either to fish, visit a seven years old; sire, Lothair Jr.: ‘dam by bis nal, Mu 
patient, or for some other purpose. mos tee geben ot — y+ Alaa tudled the h 
Mr. Adams claims that while the doc- TEDDY B., four years old. dark bay. 15.1), is ve 
tor was absent the dam of Ethan bg aed gee Rye Ro nl gp A Rane tg aE those 
Allen was surreptitiously mated with 2.29; is blocky bullt, strongly made, uphearded. < iuares purpe 
Flying Morgan. The diary of the late Speed, but gaited and dispositioned right te tists cr caret 
Dr. Russell, which was found only a few A TRIO OF FAST ONES. No. 1, EMMA M., bm, PACER, 2.12 3-4. No. 2, COUNCIL CHIMES, blk h, PACER, 2.131-4. No. 3, MAMIE GRIFFIN, blk m 2.12 fast. ee. ; perfe 
years ago, and is still in existence, shows PO lay gm grt aga a the ty 
conclusively that he did take Flying Morgan | to train on, and is liable to prove faster and for his Grand Circuit journey, for Carmine has} On May 28 and 29 a dispersal sale will be held More. They will occupy stalls in the long barn pang Sn gg eel SE pone ee Bove — horse, riety. 
to Ticonderoga in the month of August, but} better this season than ever before. been entered ina fast pacing stake in each of the | at the Narragansett Park track, and about forty ‘ear the main entrance gate at Charter Oak, in FUTURE, bay mare, 15.24 ear wea ach larges 
it was August, 1849, and Ethan Allen was The animal represented in the middle of —— _eoe — be aage Phang not drive “ head of light-harness norses will be sold, includ- bs same barn where Dave McCleary has his Beolatio (2.129), Rang dam She: ens at nor ir 
about two months old at that time. Theold spe : ‘ ; ;; gelding, however, in his Western races, as he | ing the get of the sons of Guy Wilkes and the horses. = G = zig), by Don Carlos 2.2); ee 
the trio is the black pacing stallion Council fears it’ would require too much time and atten-| dams of Mambrino Patchen. A. S. Hawes of — Secretary George Deming has had the Windsor | Mambrino Dudley (1); third daw. Moris 2s got 
aie . eyes 7 ledger of Dr. Russell show | Chimes. He was foaled in 1893, and got by tion from the other horses in the string. Accord- | Riverside will consign his string to the sale. The track put in shape for the meeting that takes | Square trotter, néver been handled for spee (duit otl.e1 
are ya pay “ mere, Se arene Electioneer’s famous son, Chimes (2.30%), ingly Dr. Frost may secure some other man to | string consists of six and are as follows: Eva Mc- Place Decoration Day, May 30. The classes writs 4 per hago nn ieee been bees dl mares — 
Morgan until 1849, the year that Ethan Allen sire of The Abbot (2.032), ete. His dam is | look out for Carmine during the first half of the | Gregor, by Evermond; dam, Jean McGregor: should fill well, as it will give the horses a chance pet ee Saieigene., sad a few very pr outs. Stock 
‘was foaled. Flying Morgan stood at Bristol, | Tillie King, by the renowned sire of speed, | Grand Circuit programme, or until the fast ones | sallie Maxie,bay mare,by Glendine;dam, Camina: to get a good “workout,” the races being half-| qevelop into race winners. SEE ene mens. 
Vt., in 1848. Mambrino King. His second dam is Kitty | reach Glens Falls, when Kervick will have time | La Rose, brown mare, by Wildnut; dam, Tiny: mile heats, best two in three. With pleasant} The above animals are sound, just as represented The 
There are a few who honestly believe that | p , i hen, a son of old |¢?ough to slip out and drive Carmine on race | Mehitabel, brown mare, by Electricity; dam, Weather there is sure to be a large crowd on hand |  ¢very respect and ean Ne seen at my stabi ots s 
Ethan All by Flying M A renee Ay eyes ge Christabel; Wald bay colt, by Sable Wilkes , to witness the sport — in i tn 
an en was by ying Morgan, an .P 9,934). Kitty Pate is | s. ristabel; Waldersee, bay colt, by Sable es . y s . ae se is 
Heuer Clie toaah Seen Selves (Oe ree Patchen is | "Hiram G. Smith, one of the old school drivers, | dam, Becky Lee: La Sable, brown filly, by Sable | Mike Conlin and Murt Fulton are both at the| 7 Eineoln Street, East Somerville, Mass. a 
that D by H 1 D y y, by 
at Dexter was by Harry Clay (2.29), but! the dam of the trotter King Patchen (2.23). who has been at Greendale track for the past | Wilkes: dam, La Rose: Crese Park, by Idle-, Windsor track, preparing their horses for the sea- | —————— good s 
this belief does not change the above indis-| Council Chimes. He was not started} season, and wintered here as well, has removed | wild aan, edie amen a a son’s campaign. Murt Fulton has a very promis- cultiv 
putable facts as recorded in history. These/ until August last season, but won all of his|tothe track at Elkwood, N. J., ana will here-| 1 wrote a last week that Henry LaFleur was | '"& Prospect for the slow pacing classes in his RO ADSTER STALLIO N the ad 
facts prove as conclusively to the mind of | races, in nine of which standard time was} after train over that course. When old Fleet-! (+ witha challenge to Ed. Tillinghast, who has | four-year-old Aleander colt. lish s} 
the writer that Ethan Allen was by Ver-| made, and went into winter quarters with a wood track was in its glory, many years ago, | Celia Wilkes, pacer. The owner of the mare bee The three-wheel wagon that J. M. Allen is protec 
mont Black Hawk as do Re statement of the record of 2.13. He is in the stable of that Smith had a string of sixty heraes in training, me that he would not race under any such con- using attracts considerable attention on the Fo i Ss a | e over t 
breeder of the old-time”'trotting champion | successful trainer, W. L. Snow, Hornellsville, = has the — of several horses a8 S0ON | ditions: that he keeps his mare for driving and | Streets. It is a peculiar-looking wagon, having 5 all see 
and the Stud Book of Rysdyk’s Hambleto-| N, Y., arid is liable to get his share of the * a aie © the fastest colt. ever | 1°" matinee races if they are held. He does not — wheels each side of the body, and a single} Gaiden cross, foaled 189, standard bred, rexistered plante 
nian that Dexter (2.17+) was by that famous Li és y g inhe : ce stest ¢ e approve of such racing, and that he did not know | ¥ 1eel forward in the centre just behind the horse. | number 14773. ‘Golden chestnut in color, In hands : | 
(2 y tha money in the 2.14 class the coming season. ; , : : aoe mix b 
Se y - foaled in Worcester County first saw the light of é It is called a three-wheel pneumatic runabout high, beautifully coated, very handsome aud st\ ish, 
son of old Abdallah. The animal represented at the bottom of : sige baie anything of the challenge or race until it was ¥ best| of feet and legs,” perfectly so e 1; 
6 ” : ; P >’ day yesterday morning, when F.W.Taylor’s chest. published in the daily papers. Danny Maher of this city, who is now riding in| of the best roadsters that ‘can be found for either ae 
Hark Comstock,’’ who is one of the most | the group is the black trotting mare Mamie nut mare Valence (2.123), which Ed. Geers had on s. England, is having good success with his mounts. | long or short distance, and as a sire of high-class car posses 
, , group Iam glad to see that the McK to) eee g 8 song 
careful and instructive of writers, asserts | Griffin,that took a record of 2.12 at Oakland, the circuit for two years, gave birth to a beauti- de ove hctoge -_ Diba  iieones a He rode four winners and two seconds in seven riage horses has no superior. ee parent 
that the Vermont Black Hawk branch of | Cal., July 11, 1898. She is by the California fully formed filly. The little thing is by Peter the pei . races a short time ago. He will r eturn to Hart] of Vermont Morgan. The 
the Morgan family was not so prolific in horse elt Blackbird, and he was by the reat (2.074), making the youngster’s speed in- | 00d ae to as — = to us, 7 4 will | ford as soon as the season is over in England. wan, Linda Wilkes, by Lever B. 10-0. a sou wt Ks soil, ai 
speed as some of the others. Now we : a i 2 are. heritance at the trot an even 2.10. soon have a driving club. Plans are on foot, and) Knap McCarty is now at Charter Oak Park with | Levee he by the como nod txincton: ont ce ovis for wi 
2 running-bred trotter Simpson’s Blackbird, a * ‘ perhaps next week I may give you an interesting : : : pp sont Moe bes Bec aed Lexington, out of Lev its, 
would not presume to differ with so able| son of the thoroughbred Camden, by Shark. _ Walter 1. Ripley of North Grafton sold last | letter on the subject. By the way, what is the ee _ pe sn Pa BT cere eee, tlie, br Lexington Golddust 4 which 
and well posted a writer, but would like to] The dam of Mamie Griffin was by Flying benapatnit er er year tween a wo oe imatter with the editor of the Trotter and | “**6¢ '? Me tong darn 9 se ; cam oe by Dossey's Golddust 19, out of Eugenia. by Leving loam d 
ask for information what other grandson} Morrill. This mare is the property of 488) cahan ie Ripley's old sean tlive’ Bianche | Teeme Strikes me he has a bad liver judging a . ’ Third dam, Capolin, by Jehu Morgan, a <1 t early f 
of the horse Justin Morgan got a larger} James Mullhall of Buffalo, N. Y., and has R, (2.284), by Achilles. They are but four and , {rom his latest on the amateur question. Wonder) eee Vermont Black awe noronahbre more n 
number of 2.30 performers than this hand-/} peen trained the past winter at the Jewett- five years old, and the younger took a record of | if he ever used Carter's Lite — ae. + The Board of Re View 18 entitled to great a ont se, sew gh we be ~tc nal Mare matter 
some son of Sherman Morgan? “ Hark Com-| ville covered track. 2.374 in a colt stake race last fall. | en credit for the action it took at its recent! “fitn dam by ae, the thoroushir. ds , in Jun 
stock ’’ admits that Vermont Black Hawk aime Worcester horsemen were disappointed to learn | ie meeting in regard to the case of John A. / rector, by Sir cu’ Bolte r2ipthar ot : winter 
sired the pacer Youny America (2.23), also Notes from Worcester, that Frank P. Fox had decided not to locate at | Hartford Horse News. McKerron. It was but an act of simple jus- pion trotting stallion Nelson, 2.10, wale notae 
the trotters Lancet (2.274) and Belle of Sara- } Worcester track this year. Fox raced horses; |, ep : tice, it is true, but there are those who after | , Sixth dam by Blackburn's: Whip, and» cabbag 
A ber of trainers arrived at Greendale over Greendale track at all four race meetings of | Charter Oak Park is a busy place now, and a F Foi by imported Diomed. 
toga (2.29). What other grandson of Mor- number ainers ‘4 puns: Hei : . ,| onee rendering a decision cannot be per-} ‘Golden Cross is perfectly kind in stable a will oft 
ea \ 8 track this week and last, in anticipation of the Worcester Driving Park Company, and liked the 8Teat many visitors are on hand every Tuesday led h : ase g }andavery sure foal getter. He is offer 
gan sired a greater number of standard per-| ..ason's racing over the New England half-mile track so well that he announced if he could make 24 Friday to see the horses work out.” The ) Suaces to change it, no matter how unjust | solely because my business. which kev Upon si 
formers ? track circuit. By the end of thecurrent week, it satisfactory arrangements he would locate at ‘rack is in splendid shape, and the managers | !t may be. It. was 6 cone that requined | Sian cache spring 
Leaving Ethan Allen out of the question, | is expected that there willbe at least fifty speed Greendale. Fox has since changed his mind and | Dave spared no expense in making Charter Oak | more mature deliberation and a more EDWARD S. PAYSON. them. 
thirteen other sons of Vermont Black Hawk | prospects quartered at the grounds, and with the now has his horses quartered at Holyoke track. | Park one of the most attractive race trucks in careful study of the rules than the REE y ree SeNingean. As t 
sired animals that took records in standard | iater arrivals that every stall will be taken by ; Respectfully, THE ROADMAN. be nt hear eget Ss _ ipso Board, which decided that his mile|— ~~ leaves t 
. we ° ect, and when e Grane ‘ireu meeting | j € rt 2 ; ~. a : 
time. Will the above writer tell us’ what — the early arrivals came trainer Taylor Site caltee place in September some sensetions} time a Se — entangle — Izer, an 
other grandson of Justin Morgan is credited | ies es io is well known ris | Previdence Notes. will be meade. was able to give before rendering a sheep j 
with a greater number? Can he name| 0%, ©#als, Me. wio Is \ :  Wersee decision. The action of the Board at its stak 
¥ “| drivers of eastern New England. For four years ~edav eve y arte ating The new building, at the main entrance gate at ‘ : : able, 
: F tin & Tuesday evening the quarterly meeting of the recent meeting is heartily endorsed by 
another direct line from Justin Morgan that | raylor was superintendent of the speed depart- providence Driving Association was held, but the Charter Oak, attracts attention from passengers ly all , . age tors ma : potash | 
is perpetuating speed or breeding on better ment of the famous St. Croix Farm in the Prov- attendance was not as large as was} expected, gO" Passing trains, It is furnished and fitted up nearly all who have the best interests of or whe 
than the Sherman Black Hawk line through | inces, and among the good horses that he marked quite below the average. The reports of the offi- /0 first-class style with all the modern improve- those engaged in breeding and developing gen. wi 
Vermont Hero’s son, Gen. Knox (2.314), sire was Edgardo, who went to @ record of 2.13} at cers were read, and then the parade and banquet Ments. The secretary's office and reception room | the light-harness horse at heart. Those and ran 
of Charles Caffrey, also of Gen.Washington, | Rigby Park. Taylor expects to have several. committees were heard, both of which showed — the = — also hie main bes =n office | who argued the case so ably before the little. 
that in turn got Stranger ? good ones as soon as he gets fairly settled, but at that the committees were wide awake. The The second floor will be used as a reading room, | Board earned and should receive the grati- cabbage 
a promising six-year-o.d in Th 3 i ds, i . ness that : ise > Theex- Ati » New Br : e ; 
Horses Represented in Above Picture. dt he _ now working asa trotter. The Ace — pace ct soc: by ae a Banc held Thueniag night, the following @liners ‘alia — breeder of light-harness horses in hundrex 
Our frontispiece this week represents a| was raced afew times last season in the pacing the subject very carefully, and unanimously  ¢lected for the coming season: President, Louis merica. three h 
trio of light-harness performers that have | classes, but took no mark, and is now a pure- decided that yearly dues should not be inflicted. J. Muller; Vice-President, W. L. Rossburg;) 4 jwise man is on the lookout for a good thing. and usit 
‘i it | Treasurer, E. N. Humphrey; Secretary, Charl 
helped make turf history in past seasons. | S4ited trotter. He is by the double-gaited Heir-' Nothing was said against the report, in fact, it r a ; ee nay _ secre i /harleS! German Peat Moss, sold by C. B. Barrett, 45 per acre 
: : , : F at-Law (2.05 pacing and 2 12 trotting), out of an ' gaye general satisfaction to those present. Presi-| A: Fitch; Directors, Fred Parsons, W. H. Cad-| North Market street, for horse bedding, is one be most 
Some of them, at least, bid fair to prove well, Charles Swain, D. Edwards, C. W. Beach, E & 
Alcantara mare. , dent Goff read the invitation of Dr. Kane of New Thompson N E Judd -“ c aa rw L. of the good things of this world. rich. B 
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